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The guest edjtorial this issue is by Dr. John Thompson, Director of Health, Physical Education and Safety, Public Schools, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Elementary and Junior High School Athletics 


HE MOST CONTROVERSIAL issue in our field today is “whether elementary and junior high school 

boys should engage in inter-school competitive athletics.’ National recommendations have been made 
concerning this problem to the effect that such activities may be harmful to boys younger than high school age. 
The National Education Association-American Medical Association joint committee report on desirable activi- 
ties for elementary and junior high school children has been influential enough to eliminate such activities 
from the programs of many schools. The reasons given are the vulnerability to heart and bone injuries at this 
age from contact and endurance sports. 


The reasons seem reasonable enough, but many schools are disregarding the recommendations on the 
grounds that they are based on opinions and lack conclusive evidence that inter-school athletics are harmful. 
Another reason given for disregarding the NEA-AMA report is that other national and local organizations are 
sponsoring the activities formerly included in school programs. The dissenters feel that if their community is 
to have elementary and junior high competition, it should be administered by trained personnel under 
conditions modified to the age of the participants, such as limited number of contests; age, height, weight 
classification; suitable, protective equipment and supplies; shortened time for each game or meet; additional 
time-outs, fewer and shorter practice periods; no press, radio or TV coverage; no gate receipts, cheer leaders, 
bands, or drum majorettes; and no post season regional, state, or national tournaments. A physical examination, 
of course, should be required of all participants. All participants should carry adequate accident insurance 
coverage. 


Those who argue for elementary and junior high competition in the schools are not convinced that volun- 
teer, underpaid, or student leadership is providing these modifications. Those who argue against elementary 
and junior high competition in schools are apparently disregarding the fact that other agencies are providing 
these activities that appeal primarily to the children’s interests. The issue, therefore, has become distorted to 
“Shall schools or other agencies provide competition for elementary and junior high boys?” The issue should 
be “‘to determine whether competitive sports are beneficial or harmful for elementary and junior high boys,” 
and to coordinate the activities of all community agencies in conformity with the verdict. Whether the 9th 
grade is considered part of the junior high or senior high school set-up is another factor creating disagreement 
as to whether competition should be approved. 


There is an obvious need for inter-agency planning at the national level. The Little League, Chamber of 
Commerce, YMCA, National Recreation Association, churches, and others should attempt to work out a joint 
report with the NEA and AMA. Compromise or conformity is needed to end the ridiculous contradiction that 
exists in many communities today, where elementary and junior high students race from the school that bans 
athletics to the nearest agency program that permits it. There are school systems that provide the use of facili- 
ties and subsidize the ciy recreation budget for elementary and junior high athletics, but prohibit the activity as 
part of the school program! There is also need for inter-agency planning at the local level to bring about some 
degree of consistency to the programs for this age group in many communities today. 


JOHN C. THOMPSON 
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Who Is Educated? 


Jay B. Nash 


_— QUESTION IS age-old and world wide. 
What paths lead to education? 


On an Indian reservation in Arizona there is 
a large flat top ridge known as Navajo Mountain. 
I asked on old Indian how many trails there were 
to the top. He replied, “There are a thousand trails 
to the top of the mountain but when you get there 
you will all be at the same place.” This simple 
illustration is applicable not only to education but 
to religion and philosophy. 


No age has thought its education good enough. 
Life, at least in the ideal, is never good enough, and 
education is advocated as the panacea. Each genera- 
tion is dissatisfied, and the present one is no excep- 
tion. 

Aristotle in 400 B. C. notes: There are doubts concerning 
the business of it (education) since all people do not agree in 
those things they would have a child taught, both with re- 
spect to improvement in virtue and a happy life; nor is it 
clear whether the object of it should be to improve the 
reason or rectify the morals. From the present mode of edu- 
cation we cannot determine, with certainty that to which 
men incline, whether to instruct a child in what will be 
useful to him in life, or what tends to virtue, or what is 
excellent; for all these things have their separate defenders. 


For the first time in history a country — this 
country — has declared itself dedicated to state- 
supported free schooling (we trust that the word 
‘schooling’ is synonymous with education) for all 
children. State laws set the age limit to sixteen or 
eighteen and provide education on the graduate level, 
free or at low cost, for those who qualify. 


The United States’ stand on education is a broad 
one. Many countries provide liberally for the educa- 
tion of a select group of engineers, scientists and 
physicians. The goal of our country is to reach all 
children. We see fit not only to offer free public 
education but to make it compulsory. What would 
our founding fathers or Lincoln have thought of the 
term “compulsory education?” Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin and Horace Mann saw public 
schooling as the hope of democracy: “teach men to 
tread and all will be well,” “crime and delinquency 
will disappear and men will live as brothers.” They 
thought that to know the past was a guarantee for 
plotting the future on higher moral and spiritual 
levels. Has this happened? 


In the nineteenth century, new forces which no 
one could have foreseen were at work. Population 
increased rapidly—democracy was planned for a rural 
society, the machine age was augmented by the atomic 
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era and world-wide rapid transportation and mass 
media of communication developed. With the passing 
of rural and guild aspects of farm life, a society 
evolved where the boy and the girl no longer learned 
a trade or skills at home; there was no seat for a 
small boy in the blacksmith or the carpenter shop, 
no place for the girl to learn skills in the kitchen 
or at the dressmaking table. The world was becom- 
ing “one world.’ Undeveloped countries sought for 
freedom, as we had done, and tensions between the 
“haves” and the “have nots” reached a point of 
explosion. 


The roots of the thesis of all men go deeply into 
the ages, but it was the Great Teacher giving His 
parables to those who listened, by the Sea of Galilee, 
who stirred the hopes of all men for “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 


The dream of equality of opportunity, especially 
for children, has survived the Crusades, wars, revo- 
lutions and scientific changes. The Golden Rule 
philosophy is found in the language of many faiths: 
Buddhism, Islam, Judaism, Confucianism, Bahaism 
and Christianity. What has been done to help each 
man to develop his innate possibilities ? 


Each man has his talents—one, two or ten—and his 
right to develop them is preached from pulpit and 
rostrum. It is set forth in pamphlets, reports, surveys 
and books on education, but how far have we gone 
today beyond lip service to these ideals ? Each man has 
the right for the pursuit of happiness—each man, ex- 
cept those whom you may exclude. 


Reports and oratory champion the cause of all men. 
The Fund for Adult Education states, ‘We must pro- 
vide equality of basic opportunity for all’; Education 
Policy Commission, ‘‘ . . . education for all American 
children”; the Conant Report, “We must provide for 
the educational needs of all the youth of the country’; 
Carnegie Report on Education, “We must provide op- 
portunity for individual development of all’; Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Science Advancement Committee, 
““We need a broad basis of education to make America 
a better place in which to live’; Christian Science 
Monitor, “First teach people how to live together’; 
College Conference on Leadership, ‘‘Produce a whole 
man who can do things in the world.’ Governor 
Rockefeller has appointed a task force ‘‘to plan college 


The school should at last recognize that its primary purpose 
is academic and that practical and social skills can be learned 
elsewhere. A school should not be diverted from great con- 
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structive ends to picayune, sentimental, and retrogressive side 

issues; it should not sacrifice a major quality of civilization 

to an unrealistic concern for an unfortunate group which, 
although a real social problem, is not an educational one. 

A reliable source claims that 42% of our youth are 
not acceptable for military service and that 25% who 
are accepted are “only smart enough to dig ditches 
and swab floors.” This puts 56.5% of all youth in the 
“uneducable class.” At least this is a little less than 
85%. I don’t accept this classification. It is abandon- 
ing the Jeffersonian and Wilson theory of a// men and 
accepting the Hamiltonian outburst, “Your people, 
Sir, is a great beast.”’ Each generation has criticized its 
youth—an example follows: 


The children now love luxury; they have no manners, have 
contempt for authority; they show disrespect for elders and 
love to chatter instead of exercise; they contradict their 
elders, misbehave before company, gobble up dainties at the 
table, cross their legs, and tyrannize over their teachers. 


Thus was Socrates criticizing youth in 500 B. C., 
and this generation does the same thing. 


This limited educational theory forms the basis for 
Admiral Rickover’s thesis “that we can educate a few, 
education for all,” and the worthy use of leisure. 
Education for Health and the worthy use of leisure 
have been placed first in a dozen reports since 1918. 
Other reports indicate that the three R’s are not 
enough, that education for all is lagging, that there 
must be more humanities in the science curriculum, 
and that we must tap the potentialities of all youth. 
Even the Council for Basic Education and Admiral 
Rickover (two of the most reactionary forces con- 
cerned with educational problems in the community) 
insist on the right of equal opportunities for all. Thus 
we paste labels on goods but what of the goods? We 
shout for the rights of a// men and immediately set up 
an educational system for the few—some fifteen per- 
cent. The few include the fortunate ones who had an 
opportunity to develop a vocabulary, who were en- 
dowed with a visual memory and whose cultural back- 
ground has been rich. They also had rooms of their 
own with tables and lights for studying. Incidentally, 
their parents could both encourage and help to send 
their children to college. 


“Don’t educate the rest,’’ train them like rats. An 
interesting statement, but who will train the rats? The 
answer of course is the “haves’’—those with a college 
education who have made good, the betters... . And 
Carl Sandburg says ‘‘ . . . surely you know when you 
are one of the betters.”’ 


One school man has an answer for the 85%— 
“throw them out.” (Time, May 7, 1956.) Says he, 
“the rest must be trained’”’ (Saturday Evening Post, De- 
cember 1959). This belies the whole concept of the 
oneness of mind and body, the relationship of the 


hand and the brain, and the very process by which 
man developed an integrated nervous system and 
climbed to dizzy heights. 


This so-called educable group, 15%, are even called 
our spiritual leaders chosen by a wise providence, to 
save the rest of us. 


Recently a professor of psychology called the 85%: 
“Ugly ducklings who are to remain Ugly Ducklings.” 
He indicated, that 


The college caliber people are the people who should lead us 
into the fullness of life. These are the people who should 
make future scientific advances, who should solve our great 
moral problems, who should show us the beauties to enrich 
our lives. Our civilization depends on the intelligence of these 
people developed by education to its fullest capacity. Our 
civilization is built on intelligence. 

I answer to this statement, ‘““No!’’ Fullness of life 
is built on attitudes and principles inherent in all cross 
sections of society. I have seen no evidence that these 
so-called “college caliber people” have more social 
consciousness and more honesty or more ability to 
“show us the beauties to enrich our lives” than any 
other people. Certainly the Benedict Arnolds, Leo- 
polds, Loebs, and Fuchs, Jay Goulds and Jim Fisks 
indicate that the so-called “‘intellectuals’’ have no 
monopoly on high spiritual motives and good works. 

The hope of tomorrow, in my judgment, rests with 
“little men’? who at least outnumber the elite. Our 
neighbors are the men who constitute our juries. They 
have the ability to judge between right and wrong and 
to evaluate the quality of brotherhood. This ability is 
not necessarily concentrated with the top few who 
possess high IQs. They are the people whom Lincoln 
referred to, “God must have liked the common man. 
He made so many of them.” I believe in the people 
in humble places: the grocer, plumber, mechanic, 
teacher, bus driver, janitor, housewife, farmer and 
nurse, whether they went to college or not. 


Professor Walter A. Linden of Ohio State Univer- 
sity reports a survey on the above theory at a meeting 
December 30, 1959, of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. He says in summary, 

The moral behavior of ruling groups tends to be more 
criminal and subnormal. Ruling groups contain a larger pro- 
portion of the extreme mental types of the gifted and the 
mentally sick than the rank and file of the ruled population. 

The greater the power of the rulers, political leaders and big 

executives, the more corrupt and criminal they tend to be. 

(New York Times, December 30, 1959.) 

Thus it has been from the time of the tribal chief, 
through many nobles, princes, and robber barons and 
on to some politicians, industrial chiefs, and TV 
magnates. 


The following is illustrative: 


In 1928, a very important meeting was held at the 
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Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. Attending this 
meeting were ten of the world’s most successful finan- 
ciers—the “haves’’—called educated men. 


The president of the largest independent steel company 
The president of the National City Bank 

The president of the largest utility company 

The president of the largest gas company 

The greatest wheat speculator 

The president of the New York Stock Exchange 

A member of the President’s Cabinet 

The greatest “bear” in Wall Street 

Head of the world’s greatest monopoly 

President of the Bank of the International Settlement. 


Certainly, we would admit that there were gathered 
here a group of the world’s most successful men—at 
least men who found the secret of ‘making money.” 
Let’s see where these men are today: 


“The president of the largest independent steel company, 
Charles Schwab, died a bankrupt and lived on borrowed money 
for five years before his death. 

“The greatest wheat speculator, Arthur Cutten, died abroad, 
insolvent. 

“The president of the greatest utility company, Samuel Insull, 
died a fugitive from justice and penniless, in a foreign country. 

“The greatest ‘bear’ in Wall Street, Jesse Livermore, died a 
suicide. ' 

“The president of the largest gas company, Howard Hopson, 
went insane. 

“The president of the New York Stock Exchange, Richard 
Whitney, served time in Sing Sing Penitentiary. 

“The member of the President’s Cabinet, Albert ‘Fall, was 
pardoned from prison so that he could die at home. 

“The head of the greatest monopoly, Ivar Krueger, died a 
suicide. 

“The president of the Bank of the International Settlements, 
Leon Fraser, died a suicide.” 


All of these men learned well the art of making 
money, but not one of them was truly educated or had 
learned how to live. They were clever, smart, perhaps 
voted by classmates as the most likely to make good. 


All, not just a select few, have a right to educa- 
tional opportunities, a right to find the best trail to 
success. Education for a// means an opportunity to 
express innate talents in whatever area they exist. 
Education should encourage perpendicular mobility— 
help in going to the top in any chosen area on any 
trail to the top of Navajo Mountain. Lee DuBridge, 
President of Cal tech, notes different trails: 


I took to science quite easily, so I’m not in awe of the 
scientists. But I am in awe of the man who can play the 
piano. Such talent is beyond my comprehension. I tried but 
never could. .. . I’m also in awe of the man who can run a 
four minute mile. 

Only eight to ten percent of our employed people 
will be in the so-called professions. That means some 
five to six million out of 67,000,000 employed people. 
The school has the responsibility to help develop and 
the community needs the talents and services of all of 
the others—90 to 100,000,000 adults employed, self- 
employed, and housewives. Among these are 24,000,- 
000 with a variety of impairment and handicaps 
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(New York Times, January 10, 1960) who also need 
education. 


Like it or not, the community expects the schools 
to help all children; and the nation, if it is to hold its 
own in world competition, needs the contribution 
of all. 


Many young people with talents are being missed 
because no one discovers them. It was only through a 
chance meeting with a missionary that Beatien Yazz, 
(Indian name Little-No-Shirt) the Navajo artist, was 
found. ‘Spin A Silver Dollar’ is the story of this 
Indian boy who had great artistic ability but no 
formal schooling, whose drawings are as fresh and 
uninhibited as are those of Neanderthal Man, found 
on the walls of caves in southern France. 


Even in the face of these various needs, “over 94% 
of the nation’s high schools offer only one type of 
diploma,” tied very closely in the thinking of the 
public to college entrance requirements. (N. E. A. 
Research Memo, November 1959.) 


Henry T. Heald, President of the Ford Foundation 
(Time, January 18, 1960) says: 

What happens in the nation’s largest city makes its impact 
throughout the country. Educational neglect means aggrava- 
tion of the conditions leading to irresponsibility and lawless- 
ness among our youth, an increasing economic burden for 
social welfare, the perpetuation of islands of squalor amidst 
shining centers of commerce and culture. And what is most 
tragic of all, it means that the potential genius and greatness 
in some of the youth in New York City will go largely un- 
discovered and undeveloped. . . . It is your children who are 
being shortchanged. 


There are some universal needs for the 85% and 
the 15% in their search of “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 


A basis for many known needs for all is a liberal 
education, in not just the so-called “disciplinary sub- 
jects”; mathematics, science and foreign languages. 
These subjects point to worthy trails leading to the top 
but too often they are supported not on the basis of 
how to educate but how to win the next war. 


To give what Newton Baker called ‘“‘the irreducible 
minimum of knowledge common to all educated peo- 
ple,” we must restore the “liberal” to liberal educa- 
tion. Most colleges give entrance credit for the history 
of drama and art, but not for the drama; for the 
theory of music, but not music; for physiology and 
mental health, but not for health education; for his- 
tory of the dance, but not dance; the theory of play, 
but not play and recreation. Credit is listed for the 
study of employment trends but not for vocational 
training; for the study of the evolution of the nervous 
system but not for skills; and for social studies (citi- 
zenship education) but not for the business that takes 
place in City Hall. 
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The life span has been extended but mental hos- 
pitals bulge with patients. Antibiotics have battled 
vigorously against disease, but luxury living on sweets 
and fats and little exercise has hardened arteries and 
cancer is on the increase. We have an expanded leisure 
but few know what to do with it. We have expanded 
citizen training for youth and adults but crime and 
delinquency increase. We try to find jobs for all but 
men hate their work. Education should employ the 
usable. 


Another very basic need is to present opportunities 
for expressing one’s talents to act, to pursue, and to 
reach for the unattainable goal, else ‘‘what’s a Heaven 
for?” 


Many activities, not all, involve the hand. Hand 
skills, especially those requiring the thumb and fore- 
finger are basic to work and play and to man’s con- 
tribution to civilization. Many early educators were 
creative craftsmen. 


Thomas Woody, a great historian, “Life and Edu- 
cation in Early Societies’ says: 

Before his mind struggled after the fruits of reason; before 
his heart essayed the flights of song; before imagination 
peopled the world around him with invisible beings, man had 
cause to be physically active, in work and in play. Through 
informal physical activities he gained most of that which 
physical education provides in more formal fashion today. 
Such simple, primitive natural forms of activity ran back far 
beyond man’s written history; indeed, they were a continuous 
part of his experience long epochs before the dawn of settled 
civilizations. 


Rodin, in his ‘Hand of God,” expresses his talent 
in sculpturing. Tilney recognizes the value of skill- 
learning when he says, “ . . . it was the hand through 
the development of skills that dragged the cortical 
cells from the unorganized nerve system of the primi- 
tive.” 


The need to act and to do was and is, now often 
expressed in wage-work. 


What man wants and needs, if morale is to be built 
and maintained, is an opportunity to work; but, mark 
you, this is no plea for long hours of repetitive wage- 
work. It is no defens¢ of drudgery for drudgery’s 
sake. This gospel concerns challenging work, world- 
work, where the individual has sufficient skill to bring 
himself within reach of success, so that he may have 
the expanding joy of achievement, laying the founda- 
tion for normality. Work, with security, is the only 
foundation for normality. 


Albert Schweitzer offers a very simple recipe, “Never cease to 
work, never cease to wrestle. We must wrestle with circum- 
stances, we must wrestle with men, we must wrestle with our- 
selves so that in the age of confusion and inhumanity we may 
remain loyal to the great humane ideals of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—translating them into the thought of our age and at- 
tempting to realize them.” 





“If it were desired to reduce a man to nothing,” 
wrote Fyodor Dostoevsky in “The House of the 
Dead’’—it would be necessary only to give his work 
a character of uselessness.” 


The educated man should consider three specific 
objectives which we of the profession of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation consider as worthy 
goals—optimum health, challenging leisure activities 
and citizenship, (delinquency prevention). We are 
only one of many groups contributing to these out- 
comes. 


The physical-activity needs cannot be separated 
from the intellectual, the cultural, the spiritual and 
the emotional needs of the whole man. The time will 
come when there will be no mental health or physical 
health but simply 4ealth. The functioning of the body 
cannot be divided. 


The American Medical Association stands firmly 
for the values of activity, plain old-fashioned exercise. 
The pamphlet “Exercise and Health” is a masterpiece 
and should be in the hands of all parents and must be 
a guide to the profession. 


Howard Rusk, Hans Selye and Harold Wolff, emi- 
nent medical experts, are saying that hope and faith 
are medicinal, that traveling hopefully is therapeutic. 
This has significance in determining health outcomes. 


Challenging leisure is the second specific. Man 
needs to have the time, the knowledge and skills for 
basic recreation activity which is so often the catalyst 
for solving many problems facing civilizations. It 
should be of primary significance for all ages and 
within the reach of Everyman—to provide for his 
creativity, his artistic and cultural growth, and his 
breadth of understanding of his state, his country, and 
the world. 


Recreation has been misunderstood—even hated by 
budget directors and administrators for too long. The 
taxpayer often calls it useless and a waste of time. 
Why? 


No great civilization has yet developed leisure and 
lived. In the time of Nero the active Gauls came to 
Rome and there were none to defend the walls. The 
Romans had become soft in body and spirit through 
luxurious living and misspent leisure. Education can 
set a pattern for leisure. Dr. Mortimer Adler, no edu- 
cational liberal, Director of the Institute for Philo- 
sophical Research, charges that, “educators have failed 
to provide man with the proper liberal arts training 
for his leisure hours.”’ 


Too much has been written on the increased hours 
for leisure in man’s schedule. Let it suffice to say that 
more will come, but for what? Additional leisure bids 
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fair to stimulate the spectator and to present an excuse 
for millions to avoid a struggle for mastery which is 
basic to all-thereness or normality. 


Our streets and our mental hospitals are filled with 
unmotivated people. The deadly poison that hides in 
the dream cloud of idleness is the age-old principle of 
the “law of disuse.’’ No matter what social position 
or income a person has, it is a fact that life has a 
quick way of disposing of non-workers, loafers and 
people with neither hobby nor aim in life. Retirement 
or compatible financial status should never become a 
lazy man’s dream of doing nothing. Senile dementia 
is more prevalent among stupid, non-motivated indi- 
viduals than it is among busy people. The brain 
when not used to its utmost will atrophy. There are 
years of “borrowed time’ ahead for the busy man. 
With more and more people in the older age brackets, 
any nation will be handicapped, unless some way can 
be found to use them. 


The schools must assume some of the responsibility 
for laying the basis for leisure time skills; but here 
again, leisure is misunderstood, ridiculed and detested 
by the advocates of a narrow disciplinary curriculum. 


Surgeon Sir Heneage Ogilvie, of London, notes: 


If we cannot relieve stress, we must break it somewhere in 
the chain. . . . Only leisure can rehabilitate the over-stressed 
mechanism of the mind. . . . But mere idleness is not the 
answer. The kind of leisure men need in a machine-age civi- 
lization is rather some spare-time task or occupation that 
makes some call on their intelligence and restores their self- 
respect, transforming them once more from cogs in a machine 
to men among men. 


Citizenship, the third specific, is a worthy aim of all 
education. The really educated man is a good citizen 
and with all his powers should strive to allay and 
prevent delinquency, the thorn in our society. 


And delinquency—what is its cause but lack of 
hope of success’ in some worthwhile act? The Juvenile 
Delinquency Induction Center at Auburn, New York, 
indicates that at least 75% of youths sent there lack 
skills and any hope of achieving a full normal life. 


Delinquency prevention lags a generation. Its cure 
lies in early childhood with a father and son off on a 
fishing trip or with stimulating activity provided by 
the church, the home, the school, and the city recrea- 
tion department. Give the child a chance! 


A developing, driving, purposeful hobby interest is 


essential to the child and the normal life of the adult. 
Is this type of education soft, boondoggling, a waste 
of time and public money? Some say “yes” and will 
wait for the harvest in ruined lives, broken homes and 
parents who prefer death to facing facts about their 
own children. 


Too often the neglected ones become the empty 
ones, the disinherited, with no ties to any constructive 
group or activity, with no standards or goals, with 
little hope, covering their discouragement and despair 
with bravado or happy-go-lucky clownishness. They 
feel wanted by no one, they know no one they can call 
friend. They are ‘‘adolescents adrift’’ with no rudder, 
no compass, no motive power, no beckoning harbor. 
Is education which could prevent this a frill ? 


“We can’t afford this education for all,” is the cry 
of many who send their children to private schools. 
We are spending 61.8 billion, 83% of the federal 
budget for past and present war and security (New 
York Times, June 30, 1959). Why do we spend this 
for security? Because we want to. We emphasize re- 
search, publications and degrees but minimize good 
teaching, Why? Because it seems more important. 


We have about 46,000,000, nearly a fourth of the 
United States population, in schools of some type. 
We can solve some of these basic problems if we plan 
in advance. It will take money, yes; but we can 
afford it. 


The educated mature man sees good in ALL MEN 
around the world where judgments of worth are based 
on achievement and never on conditions of race, re- 
ligion, economic status or nationality. He sees beauty 
in nature and art, and strives, in all things which he 
does, for perfection. He tries to live with all men as 
brothers. His passions are guided by a vigorous will 
and a tender conscience. Above all, the educated man 
has learned to hate vileness, crudeness, anything which 
tends to make men lose respect for themselves or their 
fellow beings. The mature educated man loves people, 
maintains a pride in his own accomplishment and 
expects happiness along the trail. 


May you take your path to the top of ‘Education 
Mountain.” Look out as you climb and reach out a 
helping hand to those following. And when you reach 
the top, hope there may yet be another mountain, for 
“to travel hopefully is better than to arrive.” 





GOOD? 


Three Boy Scouts were telling their scoutmaster 


| about the good deed they had done that day. 


“We helped an-old lady across the street,” said one 
of them. 


“Did it take all three of you to do that?” asked the 
scoutmaster. 


“Yes, sir,” answered the scout, “she didn’t want 
to go.” 
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Practical Sportsmanship--A Unique Contribution 
of Physical Education and Athletics 


James A. Baley 


AS OUR ECONOMY, our productivity, and our 
modes of transportation and communication im- 
prove, we all become increasingly interdependent. 
This makes it increasingly important that we learn to 
work together cooperatively and in harmony for the 
good of all. It means we must develop the knowl- 
edges, understandings, and insights to recognize that 
when we contribute to the common god we contrib- 
ute to our own welfare in the long run—even though 
we might temporarily behave to the detriment of our 
own welfare. We must go beyond these insights and 
understandings and develop the disposition to so be- 
have. It is one thing to know what is the moral course 
of action and another to behave in a sportsmanlike 
manner when one is personally involved. 


When life was simpler and men produced their 
own food, built their own homes, made their own 
clothing, and provided their own entertainment it was 
not as important that they be able to work together 
cooperatively toward a common goal. 


Today men have very specialized functions. A man 
working on an assembly line may put one bolt on 
each car as it moves past him on the conveyor belt. 
Few men are fortunate enough to completely produce 
a product from beginning to end on their jobs. Every- 
one is dependent upon others. He is dependent upon 
others to make his clothing, to build his home, still 
others to make his car, and many others to bring him 
his food. If other people do not work together har- 
moniously, our own lives are influenced. When labor 
and management in the steel industry agree to disagree 
we can’t buy a car. When the people of North and 
South Korea fail to reach an agreement, some of us 
are drafted. If industries in the city of Carthage on 
the upper reaches of the Leaf River dump their waste 
products in the river, people in Jackson further down 
the river can’t enjoy the formerly good fishing. Un- 
doubtedly, the social behavior learnings are the most 
important in our present complex and highly inter- 
dependent economy and will become more important 
with the passing of the years. 

No other subject matter area in the entire curricu- 
lum has as much potential for influencing social be- 
havior as does athletics and physical education. In 
philosophy and religion classes instructors lecture on 
the importance of ethical behavior and on moral 


values. In literature they might assign inspirational 
biographies about men who were highly principled 
and dedicated to the service of mankind. But in no 
other subject are boys and girls required to make a 
choice between an ethical, moral, socially-approved 
behavior and one which is selfish or brutal in an 
emotionally charged situation where there is a greatly 
desired goal which can be achieved more easily by 
cheating or deception. A football player in the pile-up 
after a fumbled ball could probably escape detection 
if he drove his knee into an opponent's abdomen to 
cause him to release the ball. Whether he will act or 
refrain from acting under these circumstances will 
depend greatly upon his previous learning. Has the 
coach taught him that proving yourself the best man 
may be manifested in ways other than the final score? 
Has he taught him that playing the game in a sports- 
manlike manner is of infinitely greater importance 
than winning unfairly ? 


Learnings and dispositions in the area of social 
behavior do not automatically accrue as a result of 
participation in sports and athletics. They must be 
planned for and worked toward just as must every 
other learning. Sports can be used to educate men to 
brutality and clever deception, as they often are dur- 
ing war time, or they can be used to educate men to 
courageous adherence to sportsmanlike behavior in 
spite of overwhelming odds or great temptation. 
Which way do you teach, Coach? Do you profess to 
subscribe to Christian principles and to high standards 
of moral and ethical conduct? Then, from Monday 
through Saturday do you wink your eye at unsports- 
manlike acts committed by your boys? Or do you 
publicly condemn unsportsmanlike acts and commend 
good sportsmanship? Do you behave in a sportsman- 
like manner yourself? Do you accept decisions of the 
officials gracefully? Do you avoid making excuses in 
defeat? Do you avoid strutting and gloating in vic- 
tory? Do you have a plan for the development of 
sportsmanlike attitudes and behaviors? 

Let us make it clear that we are not talking about 
the “show-off” kind of sportsmanship exemplified by 
the player who drives a knee into an opponent's ab- 
domen in the pile-up and then for the benefit of 
people in the stands picks up his opponent after 
knocking him down in a downfield block. This kind 
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of sportsmanship is worse than none at all because it 
is a sham and hypocrisy. It pokes fun at true sports- 
manship. 


The author has constructed a rating scale which he 
has used for several years and which is designed to 
make students aware of specific items of desirable 
social behavior which may or may not be manifested 
in an apparatus or tumbling class. Students are asked, 
at the end of a quarter, to rate themselves on a zero 
to five-point basis on each of the items listed. The 
instructor then reviews this self-rating with each stu- 
dent. It has been his experience that students are quite 
honest with themselves. Scores are revised upward as 
often as they are downward. Yet, it is extremely difh- 
cult for anyone to view themselves objectively. Some 
of the items cannot be rated by the instructor. Only 
the student knows the true answer. The author used 
as a guide in the construction of this self-rating plan 
the N.E.A.’s statement of the objectives of a general 
education. A similar form could be constructed for 
any activity. A copy of this form follows: 


SELF RATING OF SPORTSMANSHIP AND HEALTH- 
MANSHIP (for APPARATUS 1) 
SCORE 
Health Habits: 
Showers 
Dries Hair 
Wears a clean and appropriate uniform 
Always present 


Cooperation: 
Promptness—always on time 
Coaches other class members 
Offers to spot others 
Assists in setting up and returning equipment 


Conservation: 
Handles equipment with care 


Tolerance: 
Appreciates abilities of those who are skilled and 
has empathy toward those who are unskilled (ap- 
preciation for individual differences) 
Respects differences of opinion 


Courtesy: 
Observes the amenities of social behavior 


Personal Direction: 
Effort has been to the limit of strength and 
endurance 
Has demonstrated self-confidence and courage 
Has demonstrated determination 
Has learned stunts in their progressive order 


Critical Judgment: 
Has had the courage to courteously discuss with 
the person in charge procedures which he sincerely 
feels could be improved upon 
Total Points 
tte ks cares weces 5% 
Course, Hour and day........ 


Note: Rate yourself as honestly as you are able, viewing your 
Performance during the past quarter objectively (as though 
you were someone else) on the following basis: 

5 pts.—always 

4 pts.—usually 

3 pts.—about half of the time 


2 pts.—seldom 

1 pt. —almost never 

0 pts.—never 
This constructive self-analysis will help you to “know yourself” 
and in that way enable you to discover and to strengthen your 
weak areas to aid in character development. 


Use of the above form, obviously, will not alone 
change students’ social behavior. This must be an 
all-out campaign. 


Development of the following dispositions, atti- 
tudes, or points of view in the students and the com- 
munity will help in accomplishing the goal of im- 
proved social behavior: 


1. One of the major objectives in all games is to provide 
pleasure, enjoyment, and fun for the participants and for 
the spectators. Hating one’s opponent does not add to 
the amount of pleasure experienced. Nor does it add to 
one’s effectiveness. Anger, in fact, detracts from both 
pleasure and effectiveness. 

2. Another objective of all games is to find which participant 
or team is superior. The individuals or teams which 
violate or circumvent the rules have not proven they 
are superior even if they do win the contest. 


3. Rules are designed to insure equality for all participants. 
In the final analysis, rules are made by the players and 
the coaches. It is foolish for player or coach to complain 
about them during the contest. 


4. Officials constantly study and discuss the rules. They are 
usually in the best possible position tc see the play. They 
are nearer to the action than is any spectator or player on 
the bench. They are more impartial than any spectator 
or player. If they were partial, coaches would rate them 
low and the official would be unable to secure employ- 
ment. It is a sign of immaturity to complain about 
officials. Complaining almost never causes an official to 
reverse his decision. “Booing” decisions may sometimes, 
even with an experienced official, result in upsetting his 
emotional equilibrium so that some close decisions may 
be called incorrectly. 

5. A person who really appreciates and understands a sport 
will applaud excellent play by the opponent as readily as 
he will excellent play by the home team. When opponents 
play us on our home field, they are our guests and as 
such they should be treated courteously and considerately. 
If they had not traveled to the home community, the 
enjoyable afternoon or evening playing or watching the 
game would not have been possible. We thank a couple 
for an evening of competition in bridge or a friend for 
a handbail game or tennis match. Why not thank a team 
for an interesting game? 

6. Visiting teams should be made to feel at home by being 
met at the railroad station, airport, or college entrance 
by the team captain, manager, the lettermens’ club, or 
a committee. They should be escorted to their rooms or 
the locker room, assigned towels and lockers and their 
questions should be answered. 


Attitudes toward sportsmanlike behavior are 
learned. Where attitudes are undesirable they can be 
changed. Why are the standards of conduct surround- 
ing football, basketball, and professional wrestling so 
different from those surrounding tennis, soccer, and 
collegiate wrestling? Because they are learned. Why 
do some sections of the country have higher standards 
of sportsmanship than do other sections? In some 
sections the coaches and physical educators teach good 
sportsmanship. The author has asked the members of 
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his volleyball and soccer classes to call fouls on them- 
selves. In a short time all the members of the class 
were raising their hands the moment they committed a 
foul. If the majority will go with the plan, others will 
be swept along. 


A definite program of education in good sports- 
manship is necessary and must be carried on continu- 
ally. This must be a continuous program resulting in 
traditions of good sportsmanship. In addition to lec- 





tures and discussions, the physical educator could also 
use some of the following media: 


1. Newspaper publicity. 

2. Use of radio and TV. 

3. Use of bulletin boards. 

4. Pre-game demonstrations of rules infractions. 

5. Students develop a Sportsmanship Code. 

We will probably never have a completely moral 
and principled world but it is certainly worthwhile to 
strive toward that goal. 


Utilizing the Trampoline* in Our Physical Education Program 


Frank Hailand 


HIS PAST SUMMER has spawned hundreds of 

popular trampoline centers throughout the nation. 
We, as physical educators, must realize that this recent 
innovation can be utilized to enhance the physical 
education program in our schools. 


The rebound tumbling center has proved to be not 
just an amusement center, but one which offers a 
challenging and vigorous activity. Rebound tumbling 
is no longer an unknown, untried novelty to our 
youngsters. Thousands of children will be returning 
to school with a taste of this pleasurable activity, and 
a thirst and desire to learn and gain more skills. 


Unfortunately, because of the limited number of 
trampolines in most schools, it is often difficult to 
facilitate its use in large gym classes. However, by 
combining well organized tumbling with trampolin- 
ing, a most beneficial program can be developed. By 
using cross pad tumbling drills, the entire class can 
quickly and easily be taught the various fundamental 
positions. This is also an excellent time to give the 
class a good warm-up, stress form, work on flexibility, 
and correct posture. The value of cross pad tumbling 
cannot be emphasized enough! Much activity can be 
given in a short period with the group tumbling 
across the mat simultaneously. Also, it can serve as a 
means of motivation by having occasional impromptu 
contests, such as headstanding for time. Tumbling 
should be related to trampolining so the student can 
see the excellent carry-over value of certain stunts and 
skills, and how such stunts as a good forward roll on 
the tumbling mat is a prerequisite for learning the 
forward somersault. 


We can learn much by observing the operation of 
a good trampoline center. Youngsters come back to 
the center because it is safe, and they have fun. Let's 





*United States Patent of Nissen Trampoline Company 


keep it that way in our schools! No somersaults 
should be attempted until the performer has a thor- 
ough knowledge and the skill to execute the funda- 
mental stunts. The games of ‘“‘add on” and “horse” 
can' prove to be both fun and an excellent teaching 
aid for the class. ““Add on’’ teaches the performers to 
combine stunts and is started by the first person per- 
forming one stunt, with the following student exe- 
cuting that particular stunt, plus one more. Each 
successive person adds one more stunt to the routine, 
being eliminated if unable to perform the routines in 
the correct order. “Horse” is played similarly to the 
game of “horse” in basketball, except of course, sub- 
stituting stunts on the trampoline. School records can 
be kept on such stunts as number of consecutive 
swivel hips, back flips, etc. Once the class becomes 
well acquainted with the trampoline the instructor 
might find it wise to set up a series of progressive 
classification tests. Upon passing certain specified 
stunts on the list, the student would qualify to have 
his name placed into that particular club. This could 
also serve as a means of evaluation. 


Competition can be set up in the class by teaching 
a short eight bounce routine to the entire group. This 
compulsory routine should be easy enough for all to 
perform, and judging would be based on form and 
execution. The same type of competition could also 
be used in tumbling. This could be varied in tumbling 
by dividing the class up into two equal teams and 
utilizing several different events, so that all could 
participate in some manner. Some events the class 
might. enjoy are: handstand or forearm stand for 
time, dive rolls for distance, hand walking, back roll 
to headstand, relay with forward and backward rolls, 
and competition on optional and required tumbling 
routines. 
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Human Relation - That Important Second Look 


Marjorie H. Bond 


— HAS AN opportunity which extends 
far beyond that of animalkind for he lives in a 
two dimensional world, that of actuality and of aspi- 
ration. At the same time, during which we find our- 
selves performing some action, we can look toward 
the achievement of scoring an even better perform- 
ance, commanding greater comprehension of a prob- 
lem, attaining deeper compassion for someone else, or 
the firming of discipline in ourselves which can then 
lead to greater creativity. Through effort, improve- 
ment is attainable. Knowing this can serve as one of 
the great motivators, both for ourselves as teachers 
and for our profession. 


Why is it that such a poor public image of the 
physical educator has been etched frequently? Few 
students point to their physical education teacher as 
“their most inspiring.” Relatively few also are the 
students who insist that for them the physical educa- 
tion experience was a significant and happy event. 
How many would go so far as to consider physical 
education a frill on their present day calendar of 
learning? Of course, we still have the student who 
likes to play, who joys in competition and who is 
skillful enough always to be on the team. But what of 
the others? What is the present image being created 
for them? 


As we look back upon those moments of inspiration 
in our own lives, often we see them as impressions 
formed upon us by someone who was able to jar loose 
our thinking by asking the right question and causing 
the mind to move into high gear. Or sometimes it was 
the recognition for an effort we had made or a thought 
expressed. But certainly it is most often that we re- 
member because of the personal exchange between 
two human beings. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


What is in this idea of “human relations?’’ What 
would my “human relations quotient’’ register? It is 
not really a new idea at all. The human relations point 
of view places the focus of learning upon those we 
teach; the materials and skills are then utilized in the 
practice of good human relationships. In physical 
education, primarily we are teaching skills which 
often will be used in contact with others and not in 
the laboratory. The fifth R of human relations can 
put the other four R’s of reading, -riting, -rithmetic, 
and recreation into right usage. 


Human relations is an attitude of respect for every 


human being. Respect being far more than tolerance, 
it insists upon a true dignity for each person, whether 
co-worker or administrator; parent or student, male or 
female—and regardless of name or creed or color. 
Respect means that we listen as if we wish to hear 
and that we dignify the other position by paying it 
our honest reaction. It is a belief that the other person 
has a right to his op.nion, and that, if things were 
different, we could believe even as he does believe. 


However, before this attitude of respect can be 
realized in our relationships with others we must 
know that self-respect which evolves only from un- 
derstanding and then accepting ourselves so that a 
difference of opinion does not become a threat but 
a discovery. It is not in seeking to be like others, in 
adjusting ourselves to fit into the pattern, that we 
become one with other people, but rather it is in 
making a contribution through our own individuality, 
and allowing others to do likewise. 


“Brotherhood” is a term that probably holds both 
positive and negative connotations for most of us. It 
is out of reach, like the word “humanity,” and with 
emotional overtones both concepts are lacking in pre- 
ciseness of meaning. In both instances, however, the 
meaning begins to come clear as we focus upon the 
individual human being. 


BROTHERHOOD 


Somehow, the misconception has been acquired that 
in a democracy, brotherhood is best achieved by a 
“melting pot’ of individualities. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Many of our foreign born, and 
this includes the heritage of us all as Americans, came 
to this land only to discover the common bonds of 
nationality. For example, to the Alsatians there was 
more meaning in one’s own spoken dialect and deeper 
feeling in the village name than there was in the 
name of Germany. But in a strange land it seemed 
good to come together with others of like kind, and 
so villagers were drawn close and nationality groups 
born. Through decades and sometimes centuries these 
national groups gradually have adapted themselves to 
customs of the new land until today only a casualness 
of difference from some other group is detectable. 


Brotherhood actually does not refer to this non- 
identity of the individual marked by an over concern 
for adjustment to society, but to the cooperation, fair 
play and integrity evidenced in oneself, in one’s con- 
tacts with other persons and with groups. Such traits 
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are among the most valuable assets for any individual 
and for the community Our democracy depends upon 
these bonds of human relationships. 


INTEGRATION 


There is much concern throughout the country 
today for the best methods of integrating youngsters 
of different backgrounds into our school programs. 
And rightly so. It is of incalculable importance that 
in our relations with other nations we demonstrate 
our efforts to resolve this dilemma of a double stand- 
ard. Of no less importance is the fact that we should 
avail our country of all its human resources in the 
struggle for “packing order” in today’s world. 


We have become accustomed to the frequent hear- 
ing of such words as ‘‘discrimination”’ and ‘‘segrega- 
tion.”” We are aware that the existence of such condi- 
tions as these mar those privileges which morally 
should be extended alike to all human beings. To 
discriminate refers to a denial of the right to possess, 
while segregation implies a denial of the right to 
belong. Beyond these two, however, lies an even 
greater injustice. This is the denial of the right to be. 
Stereotypes are those handy labels which so easily 
categorize a person and thus deny him the privilege 
of individuality. Stereotyping is an insistence that he 
be made common, disallowing for his own self- 
expression in creative thought and action. From Ber- 
trand Russell we hear this: 


“For my part I distrust all generalizations about women, 
favorable and unfavorable, masculine and feminine, ancient 
and modern. All alike, I should say, result from paucity of 
experience.” 


PART OF A GROUP 


While it is said that in an interdependent society, I 
must have relations with my neighbors, I do not want 
these relations because I must, rather I find my neigh- 
bors coming from different backgrounds of experience 
and with meanings to life unlike my own. In short, 
people choose to associate with others because they 
are interesting and they are human and they have 
problems too. 


Physical education is part of our great universal 
education system which has accomplished more than 
has any other single institution in bringing together 
into the classroom and on the athletic field those boys 
and girls from a myriad of nationality backgrounds. 
In amateur sports its leadership has insisted that per- 
formance and performance alone be made the criteria 
for judgment. Still this goal is not fully achieved 
when students are denied a part in competition solely 
because of happenstance of color. In sports and recre- 
ation it is that which a man does that determines his 
success. However, it is less what a man does and more 





what he is that should be important in all the disci- 
plines of education. 


As we work in closer proximity with one another 
in a world that is becoming ever smaller and more 
compact, the opportunity for misunderstandings grows 
larger. Working relationships can become quite com- 
plex with our apparent differences in objectives for 
administrators, supervisors, students and teachers, and 
too, for men and women. 


OUR CHALLENGE 

Physical education teachers attempt to bring out the 
best in others. To do this, we must learn to recognize 
our own feelings of prejudice and learn to act in an 
objective manner in spite of these feelings. At the 
same time we need to know about the feelings of 
prejudice in our students, prejudice of all kinds. 
There are prejudiced attitudes against middle class 
teachers who symbolize authority to the “outsider” 
just as there is racial and economic and religious 
prejudice. Particular consideration must be given to 
those who have grown up in a different cultural cli- 
mate. Perhaps a student hopes not to be asked to 
demonstrate a dance representing his own country for 
he feels that this would separate him from those who 
“belong.” Yet it is all in the asking. He must feel 
that his country is being rightly favored and that he 
should contribute to its honor. 


It is unwise to ask groups if they want to “mix”; 
rather the class or activity should be so structured that 
skill or interest is the natural basis for grouping. An 
alertness must be given to situations that might lead 
to competition between races, and certainly all compe- 
tition must be refused that does not permit equality 
of opportunity for those qualified to perform. 


A basic precept of educational theory is that recog- 
nition of the teachable moment. Dan Dodson states 
that “timing, not time, is the dimension of change. 
Attitude changes depend upon the quality of experi- 
ence.” “Children just as easily can learn to respect as 
to deride, to admire as to despise and to play together 
as to exclude,” says Jay B. Nash. Physical education 


experiences can pave the way for better relations. 


In striving to recognize in each student his own 
particular potential as an individual and to encourage 
and challenge this continued improvement, it is im- 
perative that lowered standards of behavior and per- 
formance are rejected. The growth of any student can 
become stunted if satisfaction comes too easily. Per- 
haps then, when today’s student takes that important 
second look back upon his physical education days, 
inspired relationships between teacher and students 
will have replaced those which are commonpiace 4s 
teachers determine that all of the relations with those 
about them will be human. 
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The Coach Who Cried Wolf 


W. L. Jackson 


NCE UPON A time there was a coach. His job 

was to teach boys and young men how to play 
a certain game. He taught the strategy and the rules 
of the game, sportsmanship, what to do in certain 
situations, and similar things. His wife told her 
friends that he was a “builder of character and a 
molder of tomorrow’s citizens’’. 


He had a motto. It was framed and hung in the 
locker room, so that all his charges could see it and 
be inspired by it each day. The motto read (in large, 
bold letters), “Winning isn’t everything; it’s the 
ONLY thing’. The coach liked his philosophy short, 
with a snappy punch line, and his motto filled the 
bill. Besides, he really believed in it. 


He did his best to lure promising athletes from 
other schools. He used subtle pressures to coerce teach- 
ers into giving his athletes passing grades. He in- 
sisted on perfection in his players, and berated without 
mercy those who made mistakes. He taught his play- 
ers how to “bend” the rules when an advantage might 
be gained, and how to get away with it. He was 
really tough, however, on the player who flagrantly 
broke a rule — if he was dumb enough to get caught. 
The coach was very skillful in his chosen field. But 
his greatest talent was reserved for dealing with of- 
ficials. 


When he thought about officials, a small smile 
usually flitted across his face. What handy fellows 
to have around! If you lost a game, you could blame 
it on the lousy officiating. When you won, you did it 
in spite of those blind bums. How much better to 
guide an emotional fan into discussing the officiating, 


rather than your own coaching! 

The coach’s practice was to protest every decision 
which went against his team, regardless of whether 
the ruling was right or wrong. It was a matter of 
pride to him that his acting ability rallied the crowd 
to his support every time. (At least on his home 
field). In the dressing room afterwards, he would 
either say nothing to the officials, or else laugh off his 
conduct as due to the excitement and pressure of the 
game. As the same men came back from week to 
week, he could see the crowd pressure building up. 
He figured that this surely couldn’t hurt him; it might 
possibly influence a decision sometime that would 
help him! And the crowd’s preoccupation with the 
officials surely drew attention away from any flaws in 
his coaching or the handling of the players! 


Of course, the coach knew that the officials were 
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honest and conscientious. He knew that they worked 
hard. He was aware that they knew the rules of the 
game backward and forward: much better than he 
did himself, as a matter of fact. But the fans didn’t 
know these things, and they were always ready to be- 
lieve the worst, especially with a little encouragement 
from the bench. 


So the coach continued his merry way, year after 
year. He argued and disagreed. He stamped and 
kicked the ground; he tore his hair; he tossed towels 
in the air — always at the most dramatic moments. 
He shook his fist when the officials weren't looking 
— but in clear view of the fans. He shouted mean- 
ingless words that looked like pointed and angry pro- 
tests from the stands. He knew how to stop just be- 
fore being penalized for unsportsmanlike conduct. He 
played the officials for all they were worth. 


Then one year, the coach heard that some of the 
area officials were quitting. When he asked why, one 
man said, ‘Coach, I started officiating 15 years ago 
because I loved the game and wanted to maintain con- 
tact with it; because I enjoyed helping boys learn 
how to play within the rules; and because I could 
use the extra money. Since you came here, there hasn't 
been any reason left except the money. And finally, 
even the money isn’t enough.” 


This didn’t faze the coach. “Sour grapes,” he said 
to himself. Later he told his wife, “Like Harry says, 
if those guys can’t stand the heat, they should get out 
of the kitchen.” 


It did bother him a little, though, to notice on the 
list sent around by the local official’s association how 
little experience the remaining men had. But it didn’t 
bother him long. Why should he change? Didn't 
his record prove how successful he was? 


But then things began to happen. An opposing 
halfback got a touchdown even though he had 
stepped out-of-bounds on the 20. The umpire hadn't 
been in position. The only punter on the squad was 
lost for the season when he was tackled hard after 
his kick was in the air. No penalty was called. The 
principal’s son got a broken leg in a big pile-up. The 
whistle was slow. The coach’s golden record began 
to look a little tarnished. 

He began to protest “for real.” Those guys were 
robbing him! They were incompetent! They didn’t 
know the rules! They were out of position! But now 
that his protests were genuine, no one could tell the 
difference. When the losses began to pile up, more 
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and more talk turned to the coaching, and to the 
coach’s conduct on the field and around school. 


The riot that broke out during the last home game 
was the final straw. “Poor publicity for the school” 
was the way the superintendent phrased it at the 
closed hearing, when the coach’s contract was not re- 
newed. No one paid any heed to the coach’s cry 
“But the officials let it get out of control! It was all 
their fault!” After all, hadn’t he been saying that 
for years? Even while his teams were winning? These 





losses must be his fault, then. Who else could be 
blamed? No doubt about it — the coach had to go. 
Everyone knows that winning is the ONLY thing! 

The coach is now selling used cars. The character 
he built in his players is his lasting monument. 

Of course, this coach is really a composite of many 
coaches, none of whom has all these qualities. But all 
have contributed something to the above caricature. 
Could one of them be a coach at your school? Could 
one of them be you? 


Wrestling Techniques for Large Groups 


Albert Drake 


HYSICAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTORS are 

often assigned class loads ranging from sixty to 
eighty students. Consequently, they feel that they are 
restricted as to the activities they can teach. This as- 
sumption has been demonstrated as incorrect within 
its application to high school wrestling instruction by 
the physical education department of Samuel Ayer 
High School, Milpitas, California. 

A wrestling program was initiated three years ago, 
designed to teach beginning, intermediate and ad- 
vanced wrestling to large groups during a four-school- 
week period. The classes ranged from forty to eighty 
students of mixed grade levels. A major requirement 
of the program was active, strenuous participation of 
all students, each day. The following procedures have 
been, and are employed: 


1. Every boy is assigned a class partner of approximately 
equal weight and wrestling ability. Partners are num- 
bered either one or two. 

2. Each class is divided into four equal, heterogeneus groups 
ranging from the lightest to heaviest students. Each side of 
the mat is numbered so that each group of boys are as- 
signed to one of the four sides. In a class of eighty stu- 
dents, there would be ten pairs of boys on each side of 
the mat. 

3. Each pair of wrestlers are assigned to a specific wrestling 
area on a mat and are required to face in the same direc- 
tion to enhance class uniformity and to facilitate group 
instruction. 

4. Each class period of instruction is preceded by a series of 
calisthenics designed to facilitate warm-up, conditioning, 
and group spirit. The calisthenics are augmented by a short 
series of bridging exercises, on the mats. 

5. A step method of instruction is employed. Each step is 
initiated by a sharp whistle. This technique tends to better 
control the speed of each learning routine, and permits the 
instructor a better observation of the performance of each 
individual. 

6. Every takedown, breakdown, reversal, escape, or manuever 
is taught to end in a pinning hold. This emphasis tends to 
constanly reinforce, in the wrestler’s minds, the import- 
ance of wrestling for a pin and not for the preliminary 
specific holds. 

7. During the instruction, the instructor assumes a teaching 
station in the center of the mat and, with the aid of a 
student assistant, demonstrates, step by step, a specific 
wrestling manuever. Each complete demonstration and set 
of verbal directions is repeated. All students are then di- 
rected to assume their designated positions on the mats for 
active participation. 

The number ones proceed through the entire manuever, 
step by step, twice and then reverse positions with the num- 


ber two’s, who duplicate the actions of the first group. The rate 
of movement is vigorously controlled during the early phases 
of instruction in order that individual supervision and correc- 
tion may be conducted by the instructor. 

All students face the instructor and move in unison on 
each whistle. This tends to limit body contact between pairs of 
wrestlers and reduces the chance of injury. 

8. Only one complete skill or manuever is taught each day. 
This tends to promote the greatest retention and least con- 
fusion. 

9. Following participation by all wrestlers during each class 
session, the instructor may permit “all-out” wrestling by a 
pair of students who possess advanced wrestling skills. 
Most students tend to profit from observations of matches 
involving capable wrestlers. 

10. The fifth instructional day of each week is set aside for 
active wrestling between each pair of students. Incidental 
instruction and correction of individual students is pro- 
vided by the instructor during this time. 

The following two abbreviated lesson plans dem- 


onstrate the described method of instruction: 


Deuble leg takedown to a pinning position 
from a standing position 
Ist whistle: 
From a locked up position, standing, number 
one wresteler drives up on the opponent’s elbow 
and drops to opposite knee: 
2nd whistle: 
Wraps both arms around opponent’s legs and 
pulls in close for leverage and balance: 
3rd whistle: ‘ 
Pulls opponent and goes back and turns, taking 
him to the mat on his back and then comes up 
on top holding on to the opponent’s legs. 
4th whistle: 
Rapidly slides up opponents body to a half nel- 
Rapidly slides up opponent’s body to a half nel- 
Arm bar breakdown and pinning hold from 
referee’s position (top man) 
Ist whistle: 
Top man slides hand from elbow to opponent’s 
wrist and drives head into opponent’s arm-pit. 
2nd whistle: 
Pulls hard on opponent’s wrist and drives hard 
with head and body until opponent goes to the 
mat on his stomach and retains the hold on the 
wrist. 
3rd whistle: 
Holding on to wrist, wrestler hops across op- 
ponent’s back and with his free arm, digs in for 
a half nelson. 
4th whistle: 
Turns his opponent over with half nelson and 
comes up in a pinning position. 


Boys LIKE wrestling and profit from the experi- 
ence when it is properly taught. 
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Let’s Turn Pro 


Matthew C. Resick 


HE TERM “turn pro’ in athletics denotes an 
affixing of one’s signature to a contract whereby 
the signee receives money for performing. 

Becoming a “‘pro’’ in the sense of becoming a pro- 
fessional worker in an established profession is not 
quite as easy. It becomes difficult when we analyze 
the meaning of the term profession. A profession de- 
mands of its membership a professional attitude, sac- 
rifice, adherence to a set of standards, both academic 
and ethical, and a knowledge of the basic funda- 
mental principles. These one cannot attain by signing 
a piece of paper. Neither does one become a profes- 
sional the day he receives his degree. As we view 
the membership of some of our time-honored profes- 
sions, we may feel envious of their position and the 
stature of their profession. This status did not just 
happen. It was the work of many, both individually 
and collectively. 

How can a profession improve its status? How does 
an individual insure professional growth? The fol- 
lowing may serve as suggestions. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION AT 
THE UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 
It is on the undergraduate level that professional 


attitudes are formed. It takes a combination of college 
sponsored opportunities and a receptiveness by the 
student to develop these professional attitudes. Some 
of the ways that this can be done are listed below. 


1. Provision of a Good Course of Study. 

There are some teachers who have been and 
are doing a first rate job of teaching although they 
came from schools where personnel, facilities, and 
offerings were strictly second rate. This is being 
done in spite of and not because of the nature 
of the education they have received. There is no 
way in which to predict the ways in which their 
teaching could have been improved if they had had 
the proper background. 


2. Encouraging Students to Begin a 
Professional Library. 


A student should keep the best of his textbooks 
as basic reference material for the beginning of a 
fine personal library. Books are the tools of our 
trade. Lawyers, doctors, engineers, and other pro- 
fessionals keep reference libraries. We should fol- 
low their examples. 


3. Departmental Clubs. 
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Most colleges and universities have either major 
clubs or professional fraternities. Although some 
of these meetings are social in nature, the majority 
of the meetings are of the professional bent. 

4. Professional Organizations 

Many of the state and national physical educa- 
tion organizations have instituted student section 
meetings, student memberships and special student 
sections in periodicals. A student joining such an 
organization has begun a favorable aspect of his 
professional life. 

5. Attendance at Workshops and Clinics. 

Almost every university or college conducts a 
number of workshops or clinics during a student's 
four undergraduate years. They provide additional 
opportunities for learning in one’s field. Because 
attendance is not required, they are avoided by the 
majority of the students. 

6. Academic Achievement 

Since most states give provisional certificates to 
graduates, it is almost a foregone conclusion that 
the student will have to return to college if he re- 
mains in education. It is a distinct advantage to 
maintain accumulative grades above the C+ level. 
This would permit the student to apply his work 
toward graduate credit rather than continue to take 
undergraduate classes. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH — 
POST GRADUATE 


Professional growth should be continuous and not 





tory by certain state certification requirements. 
Even beyond this point a teacher should continue 
his education for advanced degrees. In most school 
systems this would mean additional increments on 
the salary scale. 


3. Growth through Attendance at Conventions, 
Workshops, Clinics, and In-service Meetings. 
Whenever possible teachers should make an 

honest attempt to attend any of the above-men- 

tioned gatherings. Better methods, newer ap- 
proaches and a better insight into problems usually 
result from such attendance. 


4. Contributions to the Field by Research 

and Writing. 

In addition to the existing laboratories of gym- 
nasia and fields many of the teacher education 
institutions are establishing departmental labora- 
tories for research purposes. Opportunities for con- 
ducting research and learning laboratory techniques 
have improved. Opportunities for creative writing 
have always existed. Many times brilliant ideas are 
lost or buried because they are not shared by the 
members of a profession. 


5. Excellence in Teaching. 

A field will grow only as the practitioner does 
his work well. Unfortunately, excellence in teach- 
ing is pushed into the background by the glamour 
of research and writing or the ability of persons to 
gain recognition by organizational office. Good 


something that ends upon graduation from a teacher teaching is still the backbone of any teaching field. 


education institution. Additional opportunities after Perhaps the responsibilities for the hard core of 
graduation are: professionally minded teachers necessary for any field 
1. Professional Organizations. still lies with the educating institution. Physical edu- 
The graduate should join organizations of his cators will benefit if these institutions make a con- 
profession on the state and national levels. The certed effort to instill the proper professional attitude 
periodicals of these organizations help him keep in the major and minor sudents. Students with little 
abreast of the recent changes and trends in the or no interest in professional growth on the under- 
field. graduate level will not change to professionally in- 
2. Advanced Study. terested teachers after graduation. In most cases, ‘the 
As mentioned previously, this may be manda-_ die has been cast.” 


A Thought 


In the morning, when you awake One’s the road of selfishness, 
Two roads before you lie And those who travel there 

For the day. Which will you take, Cause others sorrow and distress 
Since either you must try? By tears and frowns they wear. 


And one’s the road to helpfulness 

And those who pass that way 

Have cheery words and smiles to bless 
The ones they meet that day. 


Author unknown 
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Basic Concepts Of Physical Fitness 


Clem W. Thompson 


WE HAVE FAILED generally to instill in our 
profession, students and culture an apprecia- 
tion and desire for physical fitness. We need to 
establish a desire strong enough that we will attempt 
to maintain a reasonable degree of physical fitness 
during our school years and as we grow older. 


This failure is due, in part, to the fact that we 
have had too maay concepts for physical education. 
We have tended to emphasize the social, mental 
and emotional concepts with the result that physical 
fitness was considered a minor concept. 

In a sense we have attempted to be everything to 
everybody. Now we need to center our attention 
on the concept that is unique to our profession. A 
concept that can be achieved only through exercise 
and activity: physical fitness. 

We have assumed, apparently, when one exercises, 
plays a game or becomes skillful in some sport or 
physical activity, one automatically develops an un- 
derstanding and appreciation for physical fitness. 
This is a false assumption. This is often the case 
among physical education students, athletes in all 
sports on all levels, boys and girls in high schools 
and colleges. Individuals who continue to maintain 
physical fitness, even on a low level after formal 
physical education courses or competition, are piti- 
fully few. 


Physical fitness has to be taught; it is not caught. 
To understand and develop an appreciation and 
desire for physical fitness, the individual needs to 
understand certain basic facts that are rooted largely 
in physiology and physiology of exercise. These con- 
cepts need to be practical, attainable, and appreciated 
to the point of acceptance as a part of one’s daily life 
and schedule: 

1. Regular Physical Activity and Exercise is Es- 

sential to Maintain Health and Physical Fitness. 


Physical fitness achieved through exercise and activ- 
ity is essential for health and adequate functioning 
of the human body. This activity should be daily to 
be most effective but relatively strenuous exercise 
alternated with light conditioning exercise every 
other day should maintain physical fitness at an 
acceptable level. 


If physical fitness is allowed to drop below a 
minimum level, it affects the health. The exact amount 
of exercise and activity necessary to maintain a 
minimum level must be determined for each in- 
dividual. 


We have strong medical support for this concept 
which should help us sell it to physical education 
students, athletes and even skeptics of our field. 


Dr. Paul Dudley White M.D., world famous 
Boston heart specialist and for years an advocate of 
exercise and activity has this to say: 

“Exercise is as essential as eating and sleeping . . . All 

healthy persons should exercise regularly no matter what 

their ages.” (5) 

“Physical fitness should be uppermost in the minds of every- 

one in the middle-age bracket.” (6) 

He defines middle age to be the period from 25-75 years 

of age. 


Dr. Dwight H. Murray, M.D., Past President— 
American Medical Association, presents a strong case 
in support of physical fitness and exercise: 


“All sorts of evidence points to the need for vigorous activity 
in childhood and youth and we are coming to recognize 
the necessity for maintaining appropriate exercise through 
the middle years. This points up the importance of inculcat- 
ing in boys and girls an appreciation and desire for physical 
activity that will persist through out life.” (2) 


Dr. Hans Kraus, M.D., Institute of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, New York City, has sum- 
marized his thoughts very clearly about this topic: 


“Lack of sufficient exercise, therefore, constitutes a serious 
deficiency comparable with vitamin deficiency. Prevention 
of this deficiency is an urgent need.” (1) 


Many other equally eminent medical doctors have 
indicated the need of exercise and activity to main- 
tain an adequate physical fitness for everyone. With- 
out question lack of physical fitness has health 
implications which is recognized by medical author- 
ities. The desirable level has to be secured through 
a planned program of exercise and activity as the 
sedentary nature of our modern life does not provide 
sufficient exercise for adequate physical fitness. 

Adequate physical fitness can be secured through 
sports or conditioning exercises. For many individuals, 
particularly adults, participation in sports is not 
possible. A well selected group of conditioning exer- 
cises performed daily can provide the necessary 
activity. 

We must not fail in our attempt to teach this 
concept to boys, girls and adults of this nation. This 
is our unique ccatribution to the field of education. 

2. Disease Preventative Aspects of Exercise and 

Physical Fitness. 

In addition to providing an immediate stimulating 
feeling of health and well being exercise and physical 
fitness have other long term benefits that are very 
important to the individual. Exercise of the muscular 
system places demands on the other systems for the 
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body that strengthens and improves their functioning. 
The demands made on the heart during physical 
activity strengthens the heart muscle and builds a 
cardiac reserve which is highly desirable. 


Again we find medical opinions which help sub- 
stantiate the importance of this concept. 


Dr. Howard B. Sprague, M.D., Boston heart 
specialist, summarizes the facts in this statement: 
“The best insurance against coronary disease is exercise . . 
lots of it . . . walking at least two miles a day, you’re 
building accessory circulation for that inevitable coronary 
. A combination of diet and exercise may reverse the 
present trend of coronary disease.” (3)* 


Blood vessels during exercise are required to carry 
more blood which forces the tiny muscles in their 
walls to stretch and enlarge. Resting capillaries are 
temporarily opened to help increase circulation. Ef- 
ficient heart and circulatory functioning is dependent 
to a large degree upon exercise and physical fitness. 

A large study of English bus drivers and conductors 
was reported a few years ago. It was found that the 
conductors who were very active going up and down 
the double deck busses had a much lower incidence 
of heart disease than the drivers who sat behind the 
wheel and drove. 


*Exercise and Health-Publication of American Medical Associa- 
tion—compilation of statements by physiologists, physicians, 
and physical educators about exercise and fitness. 


Body build is a factor in certain heart conditions. 
The heavy muscular individuals (mesomorphs) ac- 
cording to Dr. White are more likely to become 
heart cases. This is especially true if they become 
sedentary and inactive individuals for a number of 
years. 

It is impossible for any physician or physical 
educator to prescribe exactly how much exercise or 
physical fitness an individual of a certain body type 
and age should secure to prevent the development 
of possible heart conditions. 

Without fear of contradiction we can state that 
it would be better to err on the side of too much 
rather than too little exercise and physical fitness as 
no normal heart has ever been injured by exercise. 

3. Adequate Physical Fitness Aids in Maintaining 

Normal Body Weight. 

It has been estimated that 50 million adult Amer- 
icans are overweight and increasing number of our 
children and youth are overweight and obese. Weight 
tables which indicate progressive weight increases 
with age are evidence of an undesirable reality. Dr. 
White puts it this way: 

“No one after twenty-five should put on weight. It can be 

kept constant through diet and exercise. This is important 


to heart condition.” (6) sons 
Life insurance companies are reported considering 


basing their premiums on progressively overweight 
conditions. Overweight individuals are susceptible to 





many degenerative diseases: heart diseases, diabetes, 
gall bladder disorders, and high blood pressure. 


Recent studies have indicated that moderate exer- 
cise and physical fitness can prevent additional weight 
gains in youth and adults. 


Dr. Jean Mayer of the Harvard School of Public 
Health came to these conclusions: 


. . « Lack of physical activity is a major factor in the 
development of obesity in the adult as well as in the 
child. In particular we have found that . . . moderate 
exercise does not increase food intake and does reduce body 
weight.” (4) 


It is important to note that moderate activity does 
not increase the appetite which would lead to greater 
food consumption and increase in weight. 

Most of us are aware of the fact that it is extremely 
difficult to lose weight by exercise. To lose a pound 
of fat it is necessary to do such strenuous exercise 
as wrestling four hours or playing football four and 
a half hours. 

But with moderate exercise, an individual can 
help prevent additional weight gains. Moderate exer- 
cise does not require strenuous workouts in a gym- 
nasium but daily walks (one mile or more) combined 
with conditioning exercises before baths or showers 
could maintain a low but highly desirable level of 
physical fitness. 

4. Our Human Machine Improves With Use. 


Our modern day world is very machine conscious 
and we frequently attempt to transfer our under- 
standing of mechanical machines to the human body. 
We reason that the more you use a machine (auto- 
mobile for example) the sooner it will wear out. 
The more miles and the faster you drive an automo- 
bile the sooner you will need a new model. Is this 
true of the human machine? Does it wear out if 
you use it, even strenuously in physical activity? 

No, just the opposite is true. If we do not use 
our bodies physically in exercise and activity, we 
lose strength, efficiency and endurance. Man _ has 
always been and must always remain active if he 
is to maintain health and efficiency. Our bodies are 
50 percent or more muscles and the use of these 
muscles not only improves them, but also affects and 
improves the functioning of all of our internal 
systems: circulatory, digestive, execretory and respi- 
ratory. 

The few physical demands that our modern society 
places on the muscular system are not enough to 
maintain even minimum physical fitness. Physical 
activities and exercise must be planned to insure 
physical fitness of at least a minimal nature but a 
higher level is much to be desired. Many indi- 
viduals in our modern society “rust out” from lack 
of activity and exercise. 
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5. Physical Fitness As An Ideal. 

An ideal is something that we will strive to do 
or to attain. It is a value or standard that we are 
willing to plan and work to attain. Most individuals 
are aware of the fact that physical fitness is a 
desirable ideal but they are not able or willing to 
attain it. Lack of time is frequently given as a reason 
for not maintaining physical fitness, but we always 
find time to do the things that are really important 
to us. 


Some types of physical activity require elaborate 
facilities: gymnasium, swimming pool or other expen- 
sive equipment. Yet it is possible to maintain a certain 
degree of physical fitness in your own home. Yes, 
even in the bathroom or bedroom. A well selected 
group of exercises which uses all of the big muscle 
groups in the body can be completed in a period 
of 10 minutes in a space no larger than the size 
of the average bathroom. Time and facilities should 
never be a deterrent factor in physical fitness. 

It is particularly important that those of us in 
the profession have physical fitness as our ideal. It 
follows as naturally as night follows day, we cannot 
teach others to have it as an ideal unless it is our 
ideal. Is physical fitness one of your ideals? 

Our modern, complex world with all its gadgetry, 
emphasis on inactivity and sedentary occupations 
focuses upon us the demand for the physical fitness. 
Instead of one of our many concepts in health and 
physical education, it has become, in my opinion, our 
most important concept. 


It is a very difficult task to teach this concept to 
the citizens of a nation whose interest seems to be 
directed toward a way of life which places a premium 
on luxury, inactivity and the easy way of living. 

Yet our task is clear, our profession stands alone 
as the only group on the educational scene which has 
the responsibility to teach the concepts of physical 
fitness. This is a unique contribution of physical 
education. Upon our shoulders falls the responsibility 
of developing in every boy and girl a desire for 
physical fitness that will persist throughout life. 
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FIRE SAFETY RULES 
for 


BASKETBALL GAMES 


All school officials should exercise the utmost vigi- 
lance to prevent fire et all local basketball games and 
tournaments. 

The Marshal suggests the following fire safety rules 
be followed: 

(1) At no time should the people admitted exceed 
the seating capacity. 

(2) Aisles should not be blocked by seats, chairs 
or spectators. 

(3) Police and firemen should be present to main- 
tain proper fire regulations and crowd control. 

(4) Emergency exits should be kept clear, properly 
lighted, properly marked or designated and in good 
working order. 

(5) All emergency exit doors should be equipped 
with panic hardware. No other type lock or bolt 
should be used on emergency doors at any time, and 
sufficient number of emergency exits should be pro- 


vided. Chains on doors are specifically prohibited. 

(6) Smoking should be prohibited. 

(7) All first aid equipment, such as fire extin- 
guishers, standpipes and hose should be checked be- 
fore each game by the school official in charge. 

(8) Parking of vehicles at emergency exits should 
be prohibited. 

(9) Waste containers of metal should be provided 
and placed where they will not interfere with people 
leaving the building in case of an emergency. 

(10) No flammable liquids or waxes should be 
used on basketball courts. This is particularly impor- 
tant in the application of floor finishes. 

(11) Installation of heating plants on auditorium 
floors is prohibited. They should be in separate rooms 
and in accordance with state and local regulations. 

(12) Periodical fire inspection should be made. 

Ohio Athlete—February 1960 
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The Fun Of Teaching Archery 


Ruth Levinson 


| ge THE THIRD week of a beginners’ class in 

archery, a student remarks as she strings up her 
bow, “Remember how difficult this was at first? I 
thought I'd never do it!’ As the class moves back 
on the range, a student asks for a heavier bow, and 
word spreads until all desire to try heavier bows 
when they find this makes for more accurate shooting 
and better scores. To have students voluntarily enter 
and place in the Intramural tournament is a satisfac- 
tion to the archery teacher. 


Imagine a student without a left hand appearing 
in an Archery class! This actually happened. She 
wanted to learn to arch and to her this desire was 
the necessary prerequisite. Together, we devised a 
means for holding the bow to her arm with wide 
elasticized tape which was wound in figure eights 
around bow and wrist and secured with large safety 
pins. This worked, and her scores were not excellent 
but satisfying to her. 


To teach archery long enough to have built up 
equipment to a sufficient supply so that every girl 
can be in possession of her own quiver of seven 
arrows, an assigned finger tab, arm guard, toe 
markers, and a range finder, might be the aim of 
every department. 


What is more enjoyable chan instructing a line 
of assembled archers in their colorful skirts and 
sweaters? What could be better than to have stu- 
dents arching on the range or in the fields near 
their homes during vacation periods? What is more 
interesting than a chat about archery with the sports- 
conscious male student? What is better than to have 
the University Athletic Director grant a request for 
clout and flight shooting on the sacred football 
field ? 


Along with the joys come some sorrows. In spite 
of the best teaching, there are some who won't 
enjoy archery as much as some other sport, there 
will be some who will be bored with all the neces- 
sary precautions one must take in archery, and there 
will be those who will insist on using unorthodox 
techniques even when the outcome does not bring 
results. 

If one teaches in a climate of four seasons, it is 
psychologically hard to start in beautiful weather 
and to finish shooting a Columbia Round in cold 
weather. There are other difficulties—in hot weather, 
for instance, it is nothing to reach the range to learn 
that the grounds department has watered all night to 


relieve the drouth conditions. The relegation of the 
archery class to the eight o'clock or four o'clock 
hours sometimes means competing with dew or dark- 
ness. 


But if placed on a scale, won’t you agree the 
joys outbalance the disappointments ? 


Archery may be improved by both new and ex- 
perienced teachers by reviewing the techniques for 
good scoring. These have not changed over the years. 
Six points in shooting are still standard—standing, 
nocking, drawing, holding or aiming, loosing and 
follow through. Restating these techniques should 
prove valuable. 


Standing 


1. Straddle a shooting line (left side to target if right- 
handed). Chalk line on a wooden floor; if permanent 
lines are not used outdoors, stretch a tape line. 

2. Use a quiver as a one-toe marker: ground quiver if 
outdoors, floor quiver indoors. Ask your Athletic Depart- 
ment to save 12-inch adhesive tape cans for you—they 
make excellent indoor quivers. 

3. Toes must point straight ahead and be placed apart enough 
to warrant good balance. This will be a different distance 
for each student. Weight should be evenly divided be- 
tween feet. 


Nocking 


i. Bow Arm. 

a. Have class in correct standing position with imaginary 
bow in left hand. 

b. Check to see if shoulder is low, not hunched. 

c. Ask class to bend elbows. If elbow rotated to person 
behind, the elbow will bend forward; if not, it might 
in its bend point hand to ceiling. 

d. Shake hands with a partner (left handedly) and then 
place the bow in archer’s hands. A good grasp with 
all fingers around the handle should be the correct 
bow hold. Another way might be to hold bow by 
string. 

e. Keep this hold, holding string bow at side of body 
parallel to floor, ready to receive arrow. 

2. Arrow hand. 

a. Lifts arrow from quiver by nock, rolls it in hand 
until cock feather is forward. 

b. Places arrow on top of bow, nocking it on serving 
and at right angles to bow and string. 

c. Removes fingers and then places three fingers on string, 
arrow between index and next finger. Curl thumb 
and little finger into palm of hand. 

Drawing 
1. Bow arm. 

a. Bow must be held firmly (neither tightly nor loosely) 
—enough to prevent bow’s turning in the hand on 
the release or on the draw. 

b. Shoulder must be kept low, elbow rotated back, wrist 
straight. 

2. String hand. 
a. Cushion string between last joints and tips of fingers. 
b. Put same amount of pull on each of three fingers. 
Arrow will fall or swing away if pinched between 
index and second fingers. 
. Draw the string as evenly and as smoothly as possible. 
. Keep the elbow at shoulder level (or little higher). 
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e. Draw to an anchor point on face, which has been 
turned toward target. 
1. Pull string to center of chin. Do not move chin 
to meet string.. 
2. Place index finger under jaw at same spot on each 
draw. 
3. Place tip of nose on string. 
Aiming 
1. Sight arrow pile at point of aim. 
2. Sight with string to left of bow, not between string and 
bow. 
3. Concentrate on spot within point of aim, as 1, 2, or 3, 
rather than center if triangle-shaped device used. 
4. Hold two or three seconds. 


Loosing 


1. String Hand. 
a. The string slips from the three fingers as they extend 
make the release. 
b. The hand slides back along side of archer’s neck. 
2. Bow Hand. 
Remains in same position—no change takes place. 


Follow Through 
1. Keep your eye on the point of aim until the arrow hits. 
2. Hold your final loosing position until the arrow hits. 
Why not try some of the suggestions you have 
just read? They work! 


Physical Education’s Failure 


Charles French Thomas 


S BUCHER HAS stated, ‘Public relations is a 

much-defined term.” * Regardless of its exact defini- 
tion we as physical educators are failing miserably 
in educating the public as to what comprises the 
field of physical education. 


In a recent survey, consisting of thirty interviews 
with various business men and women in Louisiana 
and Texas, only two men were able to describe or 
define physical education as anything other than 
something related to physical fitness or to the foot- 
ball or basketball program at the varsity level. With 
some prompting a half dozen remembered something 
about intramurals. As one sporting goods dealer 
asked, “‘Just what do you physical education teachers 
teach, except playing games?” 

If we are to push ahead professionally, or perhaps 
even survive, it seems that we need to educate the 
public, and quickly, as to what the field of physical 
education is doing. Just as the religious groups have 
awakened to the fact that in order to compete with 
other organizations, and activities they must publicize 
themselves, so too must the schools of today join 
in the publicity parade. Therefore, it is an obligation 
of the physical education area of education to make 
known what it has to contribute to the well-being 
of the student and thus the populace of any com- 
munity. 

It is a sad state of affairs when parents of school 
children are woefully ignorant of what takes place 
during the physical education class period. One ex- 
ample of this is the irate parent complaining to a 
local physical education teacher about the physical 
education grade her son received: “Who ever heard 
of giving a grade partially based on written material 
in a recess class?” This may be an exception but it 





*Charles A. Bucher, Administration of School Health and Physi- 
cal Education Programs (ed. 2, St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1958), p. 178. 


is also a sad commentary on the effectiveness of our 
profession in making known our objectives to the 
taxpaying public. 
The Situation 

Do we really try to educate the public or just each 
other within the profession? Do we even enlighten 
the faculty concerning what physical education is 
striving to accomplish? We know what the social 
studies department is teaching, what the mathematics 
department is teaching or at least gain some general 
knowledge of their curriculum. Have you ever asked 
a colleague in another department to state his views 
on your physical education curriculum? It is usually 
surprising how little the rest of the faculty under- 
stand the total physical education program. 


We often invite outstanding physical education 
speakers to appear before physical education people. 
This is good, but too seldom do they present their 
views before the factulty or student body as a whole. 
Even less often do they present their views before 
the general public. This all revolves itself into the 
philosophy that we need to start teaching the gospel 
of physical education to non-physical educators. 
which brings us back to the topic of public relations. 
How may-we best enlighten the public (parents, 
business people, school adminstrators, school teachers, 
and children) as to what physical education is, it’s 
objectives, and the results that can be expected from 
a sound program. 


All of us have had this knowledge “pounded” 
into us but here it evidently stops. From remarks 
made by parents and the general public it seems that 
physical education means play and/or a recess period 
to a great many. It is our duty, as professional 
physical educators, to do everything within our power 
to inform the public concerning the values of physical 
education to modern society in the United States of 
America. 
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Some Answers 


How is this enlightment of the public to be 
accomplished? The answer is public relations! Public 
opinion determines the importance of any profession 
and our best opportunity to influence public opinion 
is through the various media of public relations. 
Public opinion is influenced by many different pub- 
lics. It would seem essential to decide which of the 
publics we should try to influence and then set about 
indoctrinating them to the best of our ability. There 
are numerous avenues of approach to the particular 
public or publics upon which we decide to concentrate 
this indoctrination. 


Parents can be reached through their children, 
through their social clubs, civic clubs, religious or- 
ganizations, as well as though the newspaper, periodi- 
cals, radio, and television. Thus instead of allocating 
our leaders and people of reputation in our field to 
speak before groups of physical education teachers 
we should schedule them to speak to parent groups, 
book clubs, historical associations, civic clubs, and 
religious organizations. Program chairmen of most 
of these groups are usually anxious to fill their pro- 
grams so we should shake off some of our modesty 
and let it be known that we are available for such 
engagements. We also need to put more effort into 
“selling’’ our students the values of physical educa- 
tion in relation to the overall education program. 


Both students and parents are affected by the local 
news media so we should utilize these sources as 
much as possible. Many people believe almost any- 
thing they read in the newspaper. It is the duty of 





all physical educators to strive to give them some 
true facts at regular intervals using as much local 
color as possible. The same is true at the state and 
national levels whether it be in a magazine, profes- 
sional or non-professional, newspaper, radio or tele- 
vision. 

Parents are business people, civic leaders, admin- 
strators: in fact, parents are the public, on matter 
which public we are concerned with. We should not 
overlook letters, circulars, various types of printed 
messages to be carried home by school children as 
well as the knowledge possessed by each child who 
returns home from school. School programs, publi- 
cations and reports should also be utilized. However, 
the large area we seern to be neglecting is the area 
of the weekly or daily newspapers or in the Sunday 
feature section. This is doubly true of the television 
and radio program where personalities in the field 
of physical education can command more and more 
respect for our profession. 


Summary 


The lack of public relations or publicity that in- 
terprets the field of physical education to Mr. and 
Mrs. Average Citizen is frequently our profession's 
most neglected area. Private industry has long found 
it profitable to advertise. Our sister institutions, the 
churches, have now started to have certain publicity 
policies and practices in public relations on a major 
scale. These practices seem to be paying dividends 
worthy of our notice. Therefore, it appears the time 
is ripe for the field of physical education to stand 
up and be heard! 





COOL CONDUCT 


A coach’s behavior on the bench is a matter of interest to 
every spectator, as well as a significant influence on the boys he 
is coaching. If we sincerely believe in the sportsmanship claims 
which we make for our game, it logically follows that we 
should set an example in behavior for which we need never 
apologize. Decisions of officials, which penalize our team, are 
most likely to throw us off balance and it is here that the real 
test of our self-control becomes a matter of public record. If 
our action is one of jumping off the bench, dashing to the edge 
of the field, throwing our hat on the ground, or hollering at 
the officials, we cannot but help incite “our crowd” to follow 
suit and heap abuse upon the culprit of our emotional outburst. 
What have we achieved? Is he likely to reverse or change his 
decision? Are we inviting a fifteen yard penalty which will be 
inflictcd against our boys? Meantime, the boys on our bench 
have probably joined us in abusing the official, simply because 
they have thoughtlessly followed our bad example. If it was 
really a bad call, one which had direct bearing upon the final 
outcome of the game, neither the crowd nor the players will 
forget, and mutterings of, “We'll get the so-and-so after the 
game,” will probably be heard. If the official made a mistake 
and the other officials on the field do not have the intelligence 


FOR COACHES 


to see that it is corrected, there is little that can be done about 
it at the time. At the next official’s meeting, however, that “call” 
should be discussed until a decision is reached as to who was at 
fault. 


Most Commissioners or appointive agencies have notified 
coaches that they are not permitted to question officials about 
their decisions at the time of the call, at half-time or following 
the game. The reason behind this is to avert the consequences 
which too often follow a “heated discussion.” We should care- 
fully carry out such instructions in the best interest of the 
game. Furthermore, when we are questioned by newspaper and 
radio reporters about decisions which have been rendered, we 
had better be prepared to take full responsibility for whatever 
we have to say. Experience has taught successful coaches to 
avoid making any comments, other than complimentary ones, 
about officials or officiating. There is nothing to be gained by 
such criticism; no decison will be reversed; no scores changed. 
On the other hand, there will be those who will jump at the 
opportunity to label the critical coach a poor sport, an alibi 
artist and a bad loser. 


—Dudley DeGroot, National Federation Press. 
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Protein and 


Philip J. 


| i HAS BECOME almost impossible to peruse any 
magazine devoted to weightlifting and body build- 
ing without being deluged by advertising stressing 
the necessity of ingesting large quantities of dietary 
supplements, particularly those composed of protein 
substances, if one is to achieve strength and muscular 
development. In no instance known to the writer have 
such advertisements cited any scientific studies by nu- 
tritionists to document their claims for the importance 
of including such additives to the diet of the athlete. 


It is, of course, well known that proteins are the 
chief organic constitutents of muscle and glandular 
tissues and that sufficient quantities of the nutritional- 
ly indispensable amino acids in the diet are essential 
for growth, development, and repair of body tissues, 
as well as for other purposes. It is also recognized that 
proteins of animal origin are generally superior in 
biological value to those of plant origin. Best of all 
are those in whole milk and eggs, followed by those 
in meat. It is, then, not surprising that the mean 
weight of a group of vegetarians was 20 pounds less 
than that of equivalent groups of non-vegetarians and 
lacto-ovo-vegetarians.! A careful experimental study 
by Ambegaokar and Chandran? has shown that rats 
maintained on a protein-poor diet produce litters in 
which the mean weight of the animals is significantly 
less at birth and at the time of weaning. The basic 
metabolism is also significantly reduced, which ap- 
pears to reflect a significant reduction in both total 
cellular mass and content of haemoglobin. However, 
animals on such diets did manage to subsist, maintain 
nitrogen balance, and make slow gains in growth. 
It may be concluded that an individual whose intake 
of protein is apparently sufficiently high for routine 
living may well find that it is too low to meet the 
physiological demands imposed by growth, pregnancy, 
infection, injury, and other stressful conditions. The 
problem is thus one of determining the optimal 
amount of protein intake during athletic training. 


PROTEIN NEEDS 


Athletes as a class lay great emphasis on the im- 
portance of liberal amounts of animal proteins in their 
diet, and it has been suggested* that this may be re- 
lated to certain combinations of amino acids which 
are present in meat but not in vegetables. Experi- 
mental evidence indicates that hypertrophy of muscle 
results largely from an increase in sarcoplasm, sug- 
gesting that muscular work results in an increase of 
both the anabolism and the catabolism of protein. 
When heavy muscular work is accompanied by an in- 
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the Athlete 


Rasch 


crease in muscular mass, as is the normal state during 
weight training, anemia may result if the dietary pro- 
tein is insufficient to meet bodily needs.* Certainly no 
one would quarrel with Cuthbertson’s dictum, ‘‘in- 
crease in muscle mass associated with athletic train- 
ing . . . creates a need for protein in addition to the 
average minimum requirements.”5 The key word, 
however, is “minimum.” 

Normally, protein needs do not appear to be in- 
creased by hard muscular exercise. Investigations®*.§ 
reported over a period of more than 30 years have 
consistently shown that wide variations in the amount 
of protein in the diet of healthy young men are with- 
out effect on their physical fitness. Muller® found that 
increases in strength could be prevented by lack of 
protein, but that the growth of muscle mass could not 
be increased by feeding the subject a high protein 
diet. Animal studies have rather clearly demonstrated 
that once the minimum protein requirements are met, 
virtually all additional nitrogen is secreted in the 
urine. !° 


DIETARY NEED 


Nutritional surveys of the technologically underde- 
veloped areas of the world indicate that lack of suffi- 
cient protein is their most significant dietary problem. 
Quite possibly a protein insufficiency may also exist in 
some segments of the Western World, but on the 
whole it appears unlikely that amino acid deficiencies 
are widespread in this region. Nutritional experts in 
the United States have recently recommended that the 
daily allowance of protein for normal healthy adults 
be set at 1 gram per kilogram of body weight, which 
they consider ‘‘includes a reasonable margin of safety 
to meet added demands of individual variation.’"™! 
The inhabitants of large cities in the United States are 
estimated to ingest about 100 g. of protein per day,” 
thus comfortably exceeding the recommended quan- 
tities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It would appear that insofar as the recognized au- 
thorities in the field of nutrition are aware, the recom- 
mended daily intake of 1 g. per kilogram of body 
weight of nutritionally satisfactory protein is sufh- 
ciently large to meet any additional demands for 
nitrogen placed upon the body by participation in a 
program of weightlifting or body building. If it is 
not, it is essential that this be demonstrated by prop- 
erly controlled studies rather than being promulgated 
by the pse dixit of individuals whose qualifications to 
pontificate in this area are unknown. Failure of the 
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manufacturers of such dietary additives to undertake 
the financial support of such studies and to report 
their findings in professional journals cannot but re- 
sult in their advertisements being looked upon with 
suspicion. 
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MAN ON HIS NATURE* 
William D. Ross 


There is me and me 
A body 


Billions of infinitesmal cells 
Arising from dermal earths 


Compelled to design 
Finely poised mechanisms 
Gurgling, surging 
Complete 


Driven to existence 
Mists 


Tiny droplets formed by invariable process 


Willed to role 


Bone, blood, muscle, and gut 


Engulfing, enlarging 
Continuous 


Am I what I am 
The cell 


Existence beyond Ken reaching to synthesis 


Destined to rhythm 


An essence in the unlimited 


Unrevealing, embracing 
Perfect 


*Impression upon reading Sir Charles Sherrington’s 
book, “Man On His Nature.”’ 
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Culture, the Liberal Education and 
The Physical Educator 


Howard Goldman 


~~ SO OFTEN the cry, “Let's intellectualize 

physical education’ arises and a new campaign 
takes shape. Our academic colleagues (we insist) 
need to be impressed with the fact we in physical 
education are, or can be, contributors to intellectual 
learning. Physical Education can be intellectualized, 
but should it be? Most definitions of physical educa- 
tion include some statement about it being part of 
education and using selected activities involving large 
muscles of the body; if this is.so, we deal primarily 
with muscles. Why is it necessary to apologize for a 
part of education that is unique? Unique, in that it 
does, or purports to do, something no other part of 
education does. What other area deals in learnings 
attempting to develop the individual organically, 
neuro-muscularly, in interpretive areas of physical 
activity, and social-emotional attitudes in stress situ- 
ations. 

The cry arising is for liberal education, more cul- 
tural development, things that the “frill” of physical 
education does not provide. Let’s examine the words 
cultural and liberal from an “‘intellectual’’ point of 
view. According to ‘Funk and Wagnall’s New Col- 
lege Standard Dictionary’, liberal means 


:2 appropriate or fitting for a broad and enlightened mind; 
as a liberal education :3 Free from narrowness, bigotry or 
bondage to authority or creed, inclined to democratic ideas. 
Noun—any person who advocates liberty of thought, speech 
or action; one who is opposed to conservatism. 

The word culture also has some specific meanings. 


For example, the sum total of the attainments and 
activities of any specific period, race or people, in- 
cluding their implements, handicrafts, agriculture, 
economics, music and religious beliefs, traditions 
language and story; enlightenment or civilization as 
in Greek culture; the training, improvement and re- 
finement of mind, morals or taste. 

Now, when educators speak of a liberal education, 
do they truly mean a liberal education? Does not a 
true liberal education give one experience in al/ areas 
of education rather than limiting experiences to a few 
specific areas? These are areas chosen by people with 
a vested interest in the building up of this particular 
empire. In addition, it is possible that somewhere in 
their lives they have experienced frustration in physi- 
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The Editor, the Business Manager and the members of the Editorial Board extend Holiday 
greetings to all of our readers, along with best w'shes for a very Merry Christmas and a Happy, 


cal education or athletics. Possibly, they do not dis- 
tinguish between the parent, physical education and 
the somewhat overgrown child, athletics. Are our 
academic colleagues truly liberal in negating physical 
education and excluding it from the total curriculum? 


We often hear of people taking cultural courses 
and acquiring culture. This again is the narrow defini- 
tion of the word culture. Truly, physical education 
and athletics are part of the culture of the United 
States if we are to believe the first definition of cul- 
ture as stated above. Peanuts and a bleacher seat at 
Yankee Stadium, blankets and binoculars at Soldier's 
Field, crowds at Coney Island: are not these mani- 
festations of American culture as much as the Boston 
Symphony, Jackson Pollack or television ? 


True, we must intellectualize physical education, 
not to catch up or elevate our status in the eyes of our 
colleagues, for if we really believe in Physical Edu- 
cation and its values, there is no need for reaching 
for status; but we should intellectualize our attain- 
ments, beliefs and values. We cannot and must not 
intellectualize our tools which are activities and skills. 
No matter how we try to avoid it, we deal in muscle, 
physical activities and the development of the body. 
This is nothing to be ashamed of; rather we should 
be proud we are unique in the field of education. 
There is no dichotomy of mind and body, no matter 
what the ascetics and puritans say. 

Logically and semantically then, a liberally edu- 
cated person is one who experiences all disciplines in 
education, not just the few we associate with the 
liberal curriculum. In a like manner, culture, the 
signs of a civilization, must include physical educa- 
tion. In what other country does athletics play such a 
prominent role in everyday life? Athletics are still 
part of physical education. 

We need not fight for status by artificial means. 
Physical education can and does contribute to a lib 
eral-cultural background. We must be able to explain 
what we are doing and why, not to justify physical 
education, but to inform our students, colleagues and 
people in general that physical education is a dynamic 
part of education. 
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Healthful, and Professionally Prosperous New Year! May everything good come to you and yours! 
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Note: The purpose of this section is to present a summary of various procedures which are being 
utilized in contemporary education through a description of their advantages, disadvantages and special 
characteristics. The hope is that such treatment wll increase the reservoir of concepts, devices, techniques, 
and procedures from which a better selection of methods might be made for the more effective conduct 
of the program of physical education, in health education and safety, and in recreation. 


Our readers are urged to send in suggestions, ideas, and specific contributions to R. L. Wickstrom, 


University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 


Mass Teaching of Free Exercise 


pues ARE MANY activities which are of proved 

value in improving or in maintaining physical 
fitness. Some of these activities are well known and 
thoroughly exploited while others are relatively ob- 
scure and therefore bypassed. Among those excellent 
activities which are not in popular use is free exer- 
cise. 


Free exercise is done on the floor without special 
apparatus and consists of a combination of tumbling 
stunts, balances and rhythmical movements. There 
is emphasis upon strength, balance, flexibility, and 
agility when performing the movements in a free 
exercise routine. Each of the physical characteristics 
mentioned is an aspect of physical fitness and can 
be developed in connection with free exercise. 

Teachers who need ideas for adapting this activity 
to the class situation might benefit from the presenta- 
tion which follows. 

Problems 

The problem of having an unreasonably large num- 
ber of students in physical education classes will be 
with us for quite a while and we must be prepared 
to contend with the problems arising in connection 
with it. 

Free exercise is an individual activity. In competi- 
tion it is done in an area on the floor forty feet 
square. Considerable modification, then, is necessary 
if the activity is to be adapted to a class situation. 
The restriction in space per individual, however, is 
not so great as to negate the benefits which can 
be derived from the activity. Two formations for 
teaching and practicing free exercise may be recom- 
mended to contend with the space problem. 

1. Individual spaces. Deploy the class so each in- 
dividual has approximately the same amount of floor 


space. This formation may be used when the move- 
ments are simple, spotters are not required, and 
limited space is satisfactory. It is an excellent forma- 
tion for formal instruction and controlled practice 
of new movements. 

2. Group spaces. Divide the class into groups of 
three to five students and then assign the groups 
to definite, and insofar as possible, equal spaces on 
the floor. The group system provides for adequate 
spotting when required, sufficient time for rest when 
the work is strenuous, and cooperative effort when 
working out individual routines. Not least of the 
values of this formation is the increased floor space 
available per performing student. 

Mass teaching techniques require the ability of 
students to work effectively either independently or 
in small groups with minimal supervision. In the 
absence of this ability there is a disintegration of 
the teaching and the learning processes. A capable 
teacher usually has no difficulty enlisting the coopera- 
tion of his students and can utilize the mass teaching 
method. 


GENERAL METHOD 

1. Teach single movements and stunts to the entire 
class using the formal method and the individual 
space formation. Provide an opportunity to practice 
each movement but remember the elementary ones 
are learned very quickly and do not require much 
practice time. Form is of quintescence in all aspects 
of free exercise and is a strong point for emphasis 
from the beginning of instruction. 


2. Group movements into smooth flowing and 
continuous combinations. Begin with two movement 
combinations and progress into three, four and more 
movement combinations or routines. 
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3. Include each new movement in several different 
combinations to illustrate the process of forming 
routines. 

4. Prescribe combinations of various lengths and 
different degrees of difficulty so everyone in the class 
can have something to challenge his ability. These 
routines can be mimeographed and handed to the 
groups in the class for use during the period and 
collected when work on free exercise that period is 
finished. 

5. Permit students to work out their own routines 
when they have enough background and sufficient 
understanding of the principles of safety and con- 
tinuity. Variety in practice routines stimulates the 
buds of creativity in children and often results in 
imaginative efforts from them. 


SPECIAL METHODS 

Hold a standard of perfection in form for the 
fast learners during the early part of the unit or 
instruction in free exercise. Later group them for in- 
struction in new and more difficult movements. If 
they are extremely capable, afford them the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate some of their individual 
routines for the rest of the class. The other members 
of the class can observe the performances and perhaps 
get some ideas which would be helpful in developing 
combinations for themselves. 

Use free exercise for part of any given period and 
carefully observe the response of the class to the 
presentation. Experience has shown that devoting 
the entire period to this activity can detract from 
its uniqueness. Elementary school children particularly 
need a limited period of instruction in free exercise 
because of their short interest span and because they 
have more difficulty focusing their attention on skills 
requiring good form and concentrated effort. 


Emphasize terminology so the movements are 
learned by name as well as by physical characteristics. 
Teaching is enhanced if the instructor can verbalize 
his combinations and not have to demonstrate every 
new routine involving movements which are known 
only by visual familiarity. Only when the students 
know the correct terminology for the movements in 
free exercise can the instructor provide set routines 
for use in group practice. As in other forms of 
gymnastics there is some standard terminology, but 
for the simple movements and balances that might 
be appropriate for elementary free exercise, the in- 
structor might have to devise a set of descriptive 
terms. 


Carefully select the movements to be used in teach- 
ing free exercise. Adapt the activity to the special 
physical characteristics of the age group being taught. 
It is as easy to underestimate the capabilities of a 


given age group as it is to overestimate and hold 
expectations too high. Strength seems to be the only 
seriously limiting factor in free exercise movements 
on all school levels. However, it should be remem- 
bered that strength as well as flexibility, agility, and 
balance are improved as a result of participating in a 
well planned program of free exercise. 

Arrange the movements to be taught so they are 
roughly in order according to ascending difficulty 
and yet in an order that lends itself to the formation 
of many combinations. Both of these requirements 
are important and have to be resolved in terms of 
the objective of supplying many interesting and 
challenging routines for everyone in a class. 

Included here are some of the types of movements 
that could be used in connection with the mass 
teaching of free exercise. 


TUMBLING MOVEMENTS 


Forward Roll 

Forward roll with one leg extended 
Backward roll in straddle position 
Cartwheel 

Cartwiieel with heel click 


BALANCES 


Squat stand 

Front scale 

Side scale 

Balance Seat (V seat) 
Head stand 


POSTURES 


Forward leaning rest 
Backward leaning rest 
Straddle stand 

Side leaning rest 


MOVEMENTS 


Forward drop (Swedish fall) 
One half jump turn 

Full jump turn 

One half pivot turn 

Full pivot turn 

Single leg circle 

Arm circles (single and double in any plane) 
Double leg one half circle 
Shoot through 

Stag leap 

Straddle leap 


For further material on free exercise the reader 
is directed to the following sources: 
Newton C. Loken and Robert J. Willoughby, Complete Book 


of Gymnastics, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. 


“Free Exercise,” John Piscopo, Journal of Health-Physical 
Education-Recreation, 30:39-42, December, 1959. 
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Edited by C. O. Jackson 


Physical Education and Athletics in Japan 


Lindy Avakian* 


J APAN IS A nation of four islands with an area 


that meausures up to only three-quarters of the 
size of the state of California. Yet its population 
totals ninety-two million with its capital city Tokyo 
ranking as the world’s largest at nine-million. 


Although in nineteen fifty-one Japan was just be- 
ginning her post World War II climb to normalcy 
as a sovereign nation, her progress towards a more 
democratic school system was already evident. 


Japan is a most fascinating country. Since my 
interests had always been towards sports in general, 
I spent many off-duty hours learning about the 
Japanese forms of sports activities and their cultures. 
I was fortunate that my first contacts were with two 
of Japan’s top experts in Judo. Professor Tadashi 
Kawakami, who was with the National Police Train- 
ing Division for over twenty-seven years is also 
one of the most respected organizers and Instructors 
of Judo in Japanese schools, Professor Jiich Watan- 
abe of the Kanazawa Prefecture in Northern Japan, is 
a Professor of Judo and a full time English and 
Physical Education instructor. These two men, among 
the many instructors that I had studied with, in- 
structed me personally during my three-and-a-half 
year stay in Japan. Before leaving Japan I wrote two 
books; one in collabaration with Professor Watanabe, 
which was on the philosophy of Judo and its in- 
herent culture, the other a life story on Professor 
Kawakami. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding pleasures 
was the discovery that the Japanese people love 
sports—just as do the Americans. Today, many 
Americans are discovering and enjoying the sport 
of Judo—I wish these same Americans could see 
the Japanese on a baseball field. It’s been a good 
sports trade. 





*Mr. Avakian, a graduate of Fresno State is a writer in Holly- 
wood. 


I was interested in the wide scope of interest given 
to baseball by the Japanese. In every sandlot, Jap- 
anese children can be seen playing baseball. Ask any 
child about his favorite sport, the answer—Baseball! 


Many American stars are now adopted Japanese 
national heroes. The Yankee baseball team is almost 
as popular as rice. But what interested me was the 
sports and physical education programs in Japanese 
schools. 


On the basis of the tremendous population in 
Japan, we can certainly appreciate the overcrowded 
conditions of schools throughout Japan. By percent- 
age, the schools in Japan have had to face the 
problem of overcrowded classrooms and too few 
facilities for many years. It is interesting that the 
literacy rate in Japan ranks as one of the highest in 
the World. The interest of the Japanese in sports has 
a direct connection with the strong emphasis placed 
on the overall program in Japanese schools. This 
is true from the primary to the schools of higher 
learning. 


The question may arise as to why there is so much 
interest in sports in Japan. Naturally there are many 
factors involved, although a few outstanding ones 
may explain this. One basic reason can be traced to 
the customs and beliefs of the Japanese. But to a 
greater extent the leisure time that the average Jap- 
anese has at his disposal is naturally focused towards 
sports because of the lower standard of economy. 
The average Japanese has a smaller amount of 
financial reserves. Therefore, he is by necessity di- 
rected into using sports as an outlet during the 
leisure hours. Free leisure hours cannot be spent in 
lavish bowling alleys, sports arenas, and modern 
recreational facilities which are at times taken for 
granted by the average American. This is not to say 
that such facilities are non-existent in Japan. There 
are facilities which are not as lavish as ours but 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN JAPAN: 

















MIDDLE SCH. 
ELEMENTARY (Junior Hi) HIGH SCH. JUNIOR COL. UNIVERSITY 
6 Years 3 Years 3 Years 2 Years 4 Years 
NATIONAL 76 81 23 i7 72 
PUBLIC 26,730 13,001 2,640 43 34 
PRIVATE E51 641 911 204 122 














Girls Gymnastics 
Hakui Junior High 


fewer Japanese are in the financial position to frequent 

them. 

Since a definite limitation exists, the responsibility 
of the Physical Educator is great. The instruction of 
adult carry-over sports is extremely important. Na- 
turally these conditions strongly influence the scope 
and criteria of Physical Education towards adult post- 
school activities. Therefore special activities are 
selected which assure a minimum amount of cost and 
a maximum amount of satisfaction. 

In the following are listed some of the types of 
sports which are taught in courses on various levels. 
Another interesting point is the existence of numerous 
schools in Japan which were established and are 
directed by European and American Religious Organ- 
izations. 

Categories and Types of Activities presented to the 

Japanese Student: 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS: Kick ball, dodge ball, Sumo 
(Japanese wrestling), Gymnastics, leap-box ex- 
ercises, tumbling, Judo (last two years), dancing. 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS (Junior High): BOYS—Bas- 
ketball, volleyball, field and track, swimming, 
skiing, Judo, baseball, calisthenics, Kendo (Jap- 
anese fencing—use four foot long bamboo 
poles), gymnastics. 

GIRLS—Basketball, volleyball, field and track, 
softball, calisthenics, dancing. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES: 


BOYS—Basketball, soccer, volleyball, rugby, football, 
handball, gymnastics, swimming, tennis, Judo, 
wrestling, boxing, calisthenics, golf. 


GIRLS—Basketball, volleyball, softball, gymnastics, 
swimming, calisthenics, tennis, golf, dancing. 


SPORTS ORGANIZATIONS IN SCHOOLS: 


The sports mentioned in the individual listings have been ex- 
tended into after school clubs. For example, many of the more 
popular activities, such as volleyball, tennis, golf, Judo and 
baseball, are the basis of these clubs formulated and controlied 
by enthusiastic students during after school hours. The schools, 
in most cases, do not take part in the club activities or support 
them in any way. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS: On this level of instruction, the 
Physical Educator is in charge of his or her particular class. The 
Japanese student is required by law to engage in physical educa- 
tion courses The hours and types of programs are set forth by 
legislation. The athletic activities of children of this level have 
been closely supervised during the school hours. The after-school 
hour supervision has as yet been only a planned program which 
may take*effect in the very near future on a general basis. 

JUNIOR HIGH, HIGH: SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY: All les- 
sons in physical education are instructed and supervised by ac- 
credited instructors only. In addition, as in our school systems, 
the Physical Educator is by necessity required to instruct classes 
in mathematics, music, art, science, only to mention a few. This 
is practiced in Japan to a great extent because of the shortage 
of qualified instructors and the large enrollment of students. 
Home room, sports events, and other extra-curricular activities 
are exercised on the student’s own time. 

The facilities in most Japanese schools are far 


from being ultra-modern in nature except for the few 
in metropolitan areas. To compensate for the lack 
of facilities, the programs are well scheduled, dis- 
tributed and conducted. 

The Athletic Departments are in control of the 
entire physical education programs. Official school 
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Judo Class Hakui High School 


staff councils have the overall power of jurisdiction 
of the department. This includes the placement of 
instructors, evaluation and formation of classes as 
to coordinate these activities with the entire educa- 
tional program offered to the individual student. In- 
asmuch as Japan is limited to four main islands, the 
school system is controlled and directed by a more 
centralized governmental agency than most countries. 

The organization on the university level of school- 
ing is similar to that on the high school level. How- 
ever emphasis is given to the instruction of physical 
education in relation to indoctrinating the student 
in general culture. 


The number of students far exceeds the desired 
maximum. Therefore the responsibility placed upon 
the Physical Educator is great. Inasmuch as this 
condition exists, the student is unable to obtain the 
full benefit of the instructor's knowledge and skills, 
Therefore emphasis by the National and Local Edu- 
cation Agencies are being directed towards a more 
carefully planned program, which will improve the 
immediate situation. This will then further a long 
range program which is also being planned to attain 
a more balanced school system through Japan. At 
present, legislation is in process. Deference and at- 
tention is being given to the problem of an ever in- 
creasing population. 


In general the materialization of economic planning 
in Japanese schools, specifically in the field of ath- 
letics and physical education, will be realized in the 
not too distant future. In addition the ever growing 
standard of living will strongly support the develop- 
ment of a well balanced school system. 


The combined efforts being given to realize the 
overall stabalization of the Japanese Educational 
System will without a doubt be a strong influence 
on the status of Japan among the free nations of the 
World. 





Smoking and Sports 


Comment by the National Federation in Cooperation with the American Medical Association 


The best way to stop smoking is not to start. Young 
people need to know that once they begin smoking 
it is a stubborn habit to break. This is especially im- 
portant for the athlete who wants to achieve peak 
performance. 


According to the Committee on the Medical As- 
pects of Sports of the American Medical Association, 
it is unwise for a young man who has ambitions to 
excel in sports to begin smoking or to continue the 
habit if he has already started. The Committee noted 
that, while the effects of tobacco vary in different 
people, the following conclusions seem warranted: 


1. That in smoking some carbon monoxide may be 
absorbed thereby reducing temporarily the oxygen- 
carrying power of the blood. 


2. That habitual smoking when the stomach is 
empty tends to produce digestive disturbances and 
distress. 


3. That habitual smoking sometimes leads to an 
irritable nervous system and that this reaction is more 
likely in young people. 


4. That in certain persons the constricting effect of 


tobacco on the blood vessels may contribute to the 
development of circulatory disorders. 


5. That habitual cigarette smoking with inhalation 
irritates the delicate membranes of the throat and 
lungs and may induce “cigarette cough’ and render 
the throat more susceptible to infection. 

The relation of the above factors to athletic par- 
ticipation is rather clear, the A.M.A. Committee said. 
Frequently the difference between winning and losing 
in athletics is a half stride, a fraction of a second, or 
a few inches. Although a particular athlete may not 
react perceptibly to smoking, its effects can make this 
difference. Even a champion athlete who smokes 
could be better if he were free of the habit. 

Apart from athletic performance, there is the im- 
portant matter of a possible connection between 
smoking and lung cancer and smoking and heart and 
blood vessel disease. Fact-finding bodies assert that 
there is an increasing body evidence indicating such 
a relationship. Young people who do not form the 
smoking habit or stop smoking before it becomes too 
stubborn need have no worry about this problem. 


Ohio Athlete—February 1960 
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Edited by Cecil C. Franklin 


Anyone interested in contributing square, round, and folk dances should write C. C. Franklin, Men’s Gymnasium, Southern Illinois 


University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


The following material has been contributed by Mr. Arthur G. Hermann, Director of Physical Education, Belleville City Schools, 


Belleville, Illinois. 


Art has been well known for years for -his square dance calling and teaching throughout the Southern Illinois area. 


MACK IS BACK 


Call: Earl Johnston Music: Al Russ 
Dance: Earl Johnston 


INTRO—BREAK—CLOSER 


Join your hands and make a ring—Circle left you 
know 

Move it all the way around—Until you get back 
home 

Allemande left your corner girl—Do-Sa-Do your own 

Men star by the old left hand—And turn it once 
around 

Do-Sa-Do go round your own—Then do an old left 
allemande 

Come home and swing your lady—And then promen- 
ade the land 

Oh the line forms—On the right girls 

Now that Mack is—Back in town 


FIGURE: 


Head two couples square thru—About four hands 


you sail 

Star by the right with the outside two—Roll it down 
the trail 

Heads to the middle left hand star—One time you 
know 

Turn your corner by the right—Partner by the left 
and go 

Back to the corner catch all eight—By the right hand 
half way round 

Back by the left and keep her—Promenade the town 

Oh the line forms—On the right girls 

Now that Mack is—Back in town 


DANCE SEQUENCE: 

INTRO—FIG. (2)—BREAK—FIG. (2)—CLOSER 
NOTE: THERE IS TIME FOR ONE SWING AT 
END OF PROMENADES. 

POSITION 

MIXER 

RECORD 


Meas. 
1- 4 
5- 8 
9-12 

13-16 


(Dancing in the Streets) 
RCA 47474 
BUTTERFLY M’s back CO H FOR 
INTRO; THEN SEMI CLOSED. 
INTRO. WAIT 8 CTS THEN 
BACK AWAY 2, 3 point, together 
2, 3 touch. 
FWD TWO STEP; TWO, THREE, 
FOUR LOD 
WALK, 2 TWIRL 2 SIDE BAL, 
SIDE BAL (LOD AND RLOD.) 
BACK AWAY 2, 3 Point, fwd to 
your right 2, 3, touch both hds, 
BACK AWAY 2, 3 Point, Together 
to your right 2, 3. (SEMI CLOSED 
POS.) 
Repeat from beginning with the girl formerly two 
behind you. 
Note: about 2/3’ds thru the record it appears to stop, 
but continue the dance and after about four 
beats the record will pick up again. 





“THE WORLD IS WAITING 
FOR THE SUNRISE” 
By: Bob Page, San Leandro, Calif. 
Record: SIO X 1110B—With calls by Bob Page 
SIO X 2115B—Instrumental 
BREAK: 
Walk all around your corner girl, left hand swing 
your maid 
Ladies center back to back, gents you promenade 
Go once around and turn your honey left hand round 
A full turn to an allemande thar gents back down the 
line 
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Throw in the clutch left allemade, lets do a right and 
left grand 
Go right and left around then promenade the land 
Promenade your lady take her home with you 
She’s the sunshine of your heart. 
FIGURE: 
First and third a right and left thru, two and four do 
it too 
Join your hands circle left now go round the ring 
Girls whirlaway—Star by the right, gents backtrack 
you fly 
Twice around to ihe same girl box the flea and pull 
her by 
Well now it’s all eight chain and then you whirlaway 
Grand ol’ right and left now you'll hear me say 
Promenade new lady and take her home with you 
The sunshine of your heart. 
(Girls whirl once and a quarter to right hand star) 
Sequence: Break 
Figure twice for heads leading 
Break 
Figure twice for sides leading 
Break 





RUDOLPH THE RED NOSED REINDEER 
Call: Earl Johnston Music: Al Russ 


Dance: Willard Orlich 


INTRO—BREAK—CLOSER 

All around that corner—Box the flea at home 

Men star right in the center—Once around you roam 

Pick up that ‘lil reindeer, with arm around and then 

Inside out, outside in, reverse that star again 

All four men, U-Turn back—Twice around you run 

Pass ‘er once then meet again, box the gnat keep ’er 
son 

*Promenade this Rudolph—The nose is getting red 

and everyone will tell you—He seems to be well fed 

* (USE ON CLOSER) 

Promenade this Rudolph—'Cause he’s your very own 

He's gettin’ kinda tired—You better take him home 
(MUSIC TAG)—RUDOLPH, THE REINDEER 

FIGURE: 

Allemande left the corner—Wagon-Wheel your own 

Men star left, gals hook on, roll it right along 

Hub backs out go full around, balance out and then 

Right, left; right, the second girl, Wagon-Wheel 
again 

Spin that gal and roll that wheel—He’s feeling young 
and gay 

Hub backs out and hold your hat—Balance out and 
box the gnat 

Box it back with Rudolph—Promenade and then 

His nose will light the way so, you'll find your home 
again 





DANCE SEQUENCE: 
INTRO—FIG. (2)—BREAK—FIG. (2)—CLOSER 


Note: When hub (men) back out, hold lady's 
right hand all the way around. 
Notes: The figure gives you the opposite and re- 


peating you have your partner again. 





WE MIGHT AS WELL FORGET IT 
Original By: Andy Andrus, Port Arthur, Texas 


Music By: The Texans 
Record: 1540 Blue Star 


INTRO: BREAK, ENDING: 
Join hands make a ring, circle left around that ring 
Then allemande left your corner, turn your partner 
right hand swing 
Let the gents star left around, you better turn it once 
around 
Swing that little lady round and round 
And then those four little ladies chain, turn opposite 
a left hand swing, 
Chain em back here comes your maid, do a roll 
promenade 
1. Well let’s call it quits, before we both lose 
our wits, 
And we might as well forget it anyhow . . . 
Swing awhile, we might as well forget it 
anyhow... 
You promenade that ring, you better take her home 
and swing 
Or we might as well forget it anyhow... 


FIGURE: 

Docey round your corner girl, and then you swing 
with your own 

Those head two pass thru, it’s around one you roam 

(Into the middle and then square thru), three 
quarters round you do 

Swing that corner girl facing you 

Allemande left with just one, pass right by the one 
you swung 

Turn the next with a left hand round, (promenade 
your corner round 

I know that one of us was true), but little girl it 
wasn't you 

So we might as well forget it anyhow... 


TAG CLOSERS: 
2. You don’t care if we part, cause I was never 
in your heart 
So we might as well forget it anyhow .. . 
3. I tried to save what was lost, no matter what 
be the cost 
But we might as well forget it anyhow . . . 
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“LUCKY LIPS” 


Now swing your honey baby, promenade this lady 





ER By Bob Page, San Leandro, Calif. fair 
ly’s Record: SIO X 1110 A—With calls by Bob Page = four couples wheel around, then backtrack you 
SIO X 2115 A—Instrumental wai a . 
re- BREAK: pees turn back it’s once around your partner right 
and go... 
| Allemande on eee then you walk by a All the way around allemade your corner can’t you see 
| A right hand round the right hand girl, a left hand turn a right hand round your partner corner now 
there at home a you box the flea 
Gents star right girls promenade, it’s twice around Promenade this beauty, with all her secret charms 
Py know ; And with lucky lips you'll always have this lady in 
| Yes twice around and skip your partner to the your arms. 
| Ofer go... ; F 
: y th 
Allemande grand ol’ right and left around the ring ee eeu ae pete pe tecee ~ 
ahasigpiaiia encountered with this movement. Should 
ner | When you meet your honey baby, promenade her be taught as one constant flowing move- 
home 
ment. 
nce | I don’t need a four leaf clover, rabbit’s root or good : 
Sequence: Break 
| _ luck charms Figure Twice 
| With lucky lips I'll always swing a lady in my arms. mi 
site | FIGURE: Figure Twice 
. Four little ladies promenade inside the big ol’ square Break 
rO 
ose . . . . . 
Professional Attitude in Physical Education 
i Max Chapman 
Physical Education is truly a profession. 
me R egular attendance in all classes means much. 
O pportunities for service are many in this field. 
F ind your niche and carve it deep. 
’ E arly determine to do your best. 
in 
4 § uccess comes only through application. 
m § elf improvement should continue after graduation. 
as I interest, have it, intense and driving wherever your field is concerned. 
© nly through hard work can this field be mastered. 
nd N ow is the time to start. 
ie A ll Leaders in this field have drive. 
Learn all you can while the opportunity exists. 
8 A nticipate what the future will hold. 
T ry to learn something new each day. 
T rust the advice of your Instructors. 
ver | ndicate your interest by your actions. 
T ake courses which challenge you. 
an U_ nderstand people and like them. 
a 
D o more than is demanded of you. 
E volvea daily working philosophy and adhere to it. 
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Edited by K. W. Bookwalter 


American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Division for Girls’ and Women’s 
Sports, Selected Volleyball Articles, 1936-59, 
AILEENE LOCKHART, editor. 

This edition of thirty-two Selected Volleyball Arti- 
cles covers many phases of volleyball including the 
history, class organization, lead-up and modified 
games, skills and skills tests, offense, plays and offici- 
ating. Articles also concern the use of volleyball in 
demonstrations and public relations and suggested co- 
recreational rules. All of the articles have been revised 
in accordance with current rule changes. Selected Vol- 
leyball Articles offers the teacher a ready source of 
information in all phases of volleyball. It is a valuable 
addition to the physical educator’s library. 

HELGA DEUTSCH. 


American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Division for Girls’ and Women’s 
Sports, Audio-Visual Committee, Basketball and 
Speedball Technique Charts, 1960. 


The technique charts are intended to be motiva. 
tional and informative to students. The size of each 
chart is eleven by eight and one-half inches. When 
posted on a bulletin board, the figures attract attention 
and are, therefore, a useful device in creating interest 
in the activity. Questionable accuracy of a few of the 
details in the illustrations may cause discussion, such 
as the hand position in relation to the ball in certain 
of the basketball charts, and the head position in the 
speedball head volley. 

The twelve basketball charts include illustrations of 
holding and catching the ball, the dribble, guarding, 
passing, shooting goals, free throws and a basketball 
court. The eight speedball charts cover dribbling, 
kicking, trapping and blocking, conversions, volley- 
ing, juggling, hook tackle and a speedball field. 

HELGA DEUTSCH. 


American Association of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, How We Do It Game Book, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1959, pp- 
310, $3.00. 


For years physical educators and recreators have 


longed for an appropriate text which would include a 
variety of modifications of well-known games. This 
book is the answer. Both lead up skills and modifica- 
tions are presented in the clear and uniform layout 
including type, level, playing areas, equipment, and 
how to play it. Under “How to Play It’’ is found rules, 
object, scoring, penalties, variations, etc. 

Eleven divisions are found in the book. These in- 
clude badminton, handball, tennis, basketball, bowl- 
ing, dodge ball, football, games of low organization, 
golf, hockey and lacrosse, baseball, kickball, softball, 
soccer, speedball, and volleyball. 


The HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK is an ex- 
cellent supplementary text for such professional 
courses as Indoor and Outdoor sports, Low and High 
Organized Games, Recreational Sports and other 
courses of this nature. 

It includes nearly 200 original games which have 
been tested and proven of value by teachers in the 
field. These activities are classified as to their suita- 
bility for elementary children, high school youths, and 
adults. 

Our hats are off to Mrs. Eleanor Parker King and 
staff members of the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation for this fine con- 
tribution to the field. 

EpwarD H. HEATH. 


BroeER, MARION R., Efficiency of Human Movement, 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1960, 351 
pp-, $6.00. 

The result of over ten years of study and experi- 
mentation, this book should prove to be of great value 
to the teacher desiring to aid students achieve maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


Concepts of efficient movement and the basic prin- 
ciples underlying efficient movement are presented in 
a manner that permits understanding without having 
a background in science or physics. One section is 
devoted to the application of these concepts and prin- 
ciples to fundamental physical skills such as standing, 
walking, running, pushing and pulling, throwing, 
striking, etc. Another section presents the application 
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of these principles to sports and dance. In the appli- 
cation to sports, golf, badminton and tennis, bowling, 
basketball, swimming, tumbling, and other activities 
are treated. One chapter deals with teaching efficient 
movement and another to the relationship of founda- 
tion courses. 

The charts, photography, and diagrams presented 
aid in the understanding of the principles presented. 

WALTER L. Cook. 


CONANT, JAMES B., The American High School To- 
day, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1959, pp. 140. 

A first report to interested citizens, based on a two- 
year study focused on the “comprehensive” high 
school, this publication includes a presentation of the 
nature and findings of the study, recommendations for 
improving public secondary education, and brief 
treatment of high schools with a limited degree of 
comprehensiveness. 


In studying fifty-five schools in eighteen of the more populous 
states, Dr. Conant sought to determine the extent to which 
those schools fulfilled the “three main objectives of a compre- 
hensive . . . high school: first, to provide a general education 
for all the future citizens; second, to provide good elective 
programs for those who wish to use their acquired skills 
immediately; third, to provide satisfactory programs for those 
whose vocations will depend on their subsequent education in 
a college or university.” There is . . . “no such thing as a 
typical American high school.” 

Dr. Conant teels American secondary education 


can be made satisfactory without any radical changes 
in basic pattern if the citizens display sufficient in- 
terest in, and willingness to, support their schools. 
It is a school by school matter, with due regard being 
given to the nature of the community. 

An interesting and informative book worth the 
reading time of any citizen interested in the better- 
ment of secondary education. 

WALTER L. Cook. 


Division for Girls’ and Women’s Sports, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, Softball, Track and Field Guide, 1960. 

The softball section of the guide includes softball 
tules and ten articles which include historical facts 
and information on equipment and standards and ref- 
erences to organizations interested in regulating and 
promoting this activity. Articles on the skills of pitch- 
ing, base-running and coaching are also included. Rule 
changes are noted and the Rules Digest, following the 
presentation of the rules, summarizes all the rules ap- 
plicable to situations affecting batter and base runner. 

The track and field section of the guide gives ex- 
tensive coverage of the techniques of officiating track 
and field. The rules are clear and easily understood. 
However, this section does not include articles on the 
skills involved in track and field. 


HELGA DEUTSCH. 


EBERHARDT, CHARLES, and KRAKOWER, HYMAN, 
Health Values: A Text and Workbook, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960, 314 pp., 
$3.95. 

The purpose of this book is to help students gain 
knowledge about their bodies and how they function 
and to develop sound attitudes toward effective appli- 
cation of this knowledge. 

Basic facts about the skeietal, endocrine, respiratory, 
circulatory, digestive, and nervous systems are given. 
Chapters dealing with germs and diseases, immunity, 
skin and body cleanliness, safety and first aid, and 
marriage and parenthood give the student opportunity 
to acquire knowledge for immediate application. 

Since each chapter is self-contained and the work- 
book section is divided by chapters, the order of pres- 
entation may be modified to meet individual needs. 

This textbook is based on ‘he book, Healthier 
Living, by the same Author. It is a shorter book, con- 
sisting of 19 chapters grouped into the major areas of 
Orientation, Personal Health, Education for Family 
Living, Mental Health, Personal and Community 
Health Hazards, and Community Health. The Ap- 
pendices contain: Common Human Ailments, First 
Aid Condensed, and Chapter References. The book is 
indexed. A set of Summary Review Questions is at 
the end of each Chapter. 

The book is scientifically accurate, clearly written, 
and well illustrated. 

J. KEoGH RasH. 


EvANOFF, VLAD, How to Make Fishing Lures, New 
York, The Ronald Press Conipany, 1959, 108 pp., 
$3.50. 

This book is designed for the anglers who want to 
make their own plugs, spoons, spinners, metal squids, 
jigs, and other fresh- and salt-water lures. It is a 
well-written book, with simple and easily understood 
directions for making the lures. The one hundred fifty 
or more line drawings by the author are practically 
self-explanatory. : 

The first chapter deals with the needed tools and 
their uses, and the last chapter deals with the care and 
repair of lures. The remainder of the book is devoted 
to instructions for making various lures. 

Had a list of possible supply and material sources 
been included the book would be of more value to the 
beginning maker of lures. 

WALTER L. Cook. 


GEBHARDT, Louis P., and ANDERSON, DEAN A., 
Microbiology, St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby Co., 
1959, 476 pp., $5.75. 

Written for the university or college students who 
want a general knowledge of a science which is vital 
to our daily activities, this book also meets the special 
microbiological needs of the prospective high school 
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and junior college science teacher. In this connection 
it is a must for health education teachers. 

Stressing the practical applications of microbiology 
in daily life, the general principles covered include: 
nature and kinds of micro-organisms, antibiotics and 
sulfonamides, infections and how they are resisted, 
and blood groups. The section on sanitary and indus- 
trial microbiology includes a consideration of water 
supplies, swimming pool sanitation, food supplies, 
safe eating for the public, and agencies that protect 
your health. The section on disease-producing micro- 
organisms deals with many of the common health 
problems which are considered in health education 
classes. 

This book serves as an excellent resource for the 
health education teacher in high school or college. In 
addition, it can be used to meet a long-felt need in 
the preparation of health education teachers. 

J. KEOGH RasH. 


MUELLER, PAT, and MITCHELL, ELMER D., Intra- 
mural Sports, New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1960, 443 pp., $6.00. 

This book is designed to serve those persons in- 
vilved in the organization and administration of intra- 
mural sports in the school, college or university, or 
community. 

Various methods of departmental organization and 
the scope of administrative details are presented. More 
than two-thirds of the book is devoted to how-to-do-it 
information on such matters as scheduling, conducting 
meets or tournaments, scoring systems, publicity, 
adapting and evaluating programs, and aids for con- 
ducting programs. The 31 pages devoted to tourna- 
ment charts and tables are extremely valuable as a 
handy reference in setting up tournaments. Each chap- 
ter contains an enumerated summary. 


The appendices include: (1) an open house sports 
program, (2) Sigma Delta Psi tests, requirements, and 
scoring tables, and (3) selected references and rules 
sources. 

WALTER L. Cook. 


Jay B. Nasu; “Opportunities in Physical Education 
and Health Education”, New York, 1960, 90 pg.; 
$1.65. 

This interesting and challenging booklet, published 
originally in 1953 and revised completely in this 
latest edition, gives many facts concerning opportun- 
ities in the areas of physical education and health 
education. 

Prepared as it is for vocational counsellors and 
high school students, it is divided into four sections; 
Introduction to Physical Education, and to Health 
Education, Opportunities in each area, and finally 
Opportunities in Rehabilitation. 





Such things as the need, qualifications, including 
personal requirements, high school requirements, 
extra curricular and community activities and college 
requirements are thoroughly discussed. Conditions of 
employment, advantages and disadvantages, duties, 
and remuneration are other topics presented. 

Among the emphases that make this presentation 
unique is a section on ‘How to get Started”’ beginning 
in junior high, later applying for entrance to college 
and ultimately securing a position. 

An excellent bibliography and an accurate, up-to- 
date listing of Institutions Offering Professional Edu- 
cation in Physical Education and Health Education 
make this a most worthwhile and practical handbook. 


C. O. JACKSON. 


SCHIFFERES, JustUs J., Ph.D., Essentials of Healthier 
Living, New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1900, 
335 pp., $5.00 (Library of Congress Catalog Card 
Number: 60-5605). 

In his own words, the Author has ‘‘sought to pro- 
vide a short, stimulating, realistic college textbook in 
personal and community health, keyed to the needs 
and interests of adult college men and women and 
written to the express command of hundreds of work- 
ing college health educators.” 


The workbook section includes a variety of comple- 
tion, enumeration, definition, matching, and true-false 
questions. 

WALTER L. Cook. 


SMITH, HELEN NorMAN, and WOLVERTON, Mary 
E., Health Education in the Elementary School, 
New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1959, 315 
pp-, $4.50. 


The purpose of this book is to help present and 
future teachers plan and conduct better programs in 
health for the first six grades. 


For the student preparing to teach, the stage is set 
and background material is presented in the first few 
pages. About one-third of the book is devoted to 
planning and organizing the curriculum, planning 
learning experiences, and selecting activities for learn- 
ing experiences. Another third of the book presents 
18 sample teaching units for grades 1-6. The units are 
designed around interests and needs of pupils, for 
example, poison ivy, the grocery store, play and 
games, physicians and nurses, dental health, and nu- 
trition. The last portion of the book presents short 
stories about adults in an attempt to contrast their 
different ways of meeting the problems of life. 


The material is well organized and written for ease 
of reading. 


WALTER L. Cook. 
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Edited by K. W. Bookwalter 


McCartTHy, RAYMOND G., “Alcohol and the Adoles- 
cent,” The Journal of School Health, 30:99-106, 
March, 1960. 

Evaluation of three of the more recent studies on 
alcoholic use by adolescents reveals that the rate stu- 
dents use alcoholic beverages varies with age, sex, 
parental practices and attitudes, size of community, 
religion, and other socio-cultural factors. Although 
few drink heavily or frequently, it is apparent that 
alcohol is being incorporated into the adolescent cul- 
ture. 

It is deemed desirable to adopt an objective ap- 
proach in the classroom in regards to use of alcohol, 
recognizing that there is not only a right for total 
abstinence, but also a right for use of alcohol in a 
controlled fashion. An atmosphere conducive to free 
and open discussion will increase student knowledge 
and understanding. 

WALTER L. CooK. 


MINTER, JuLIus W., “Organizing a Firearms Club,” 
School Activities, Vol. 31, No. 8:245-247, April, 
1960. 

First steps in organization involve determining stu- 
dent interest and securing administration and com- 
munity support. A slow start with a small group is 
more effective than a fast start with a large group. 
Formal organization, objectives, and purposes are 
necessary. 

The community supply of firearms may be used as 
resources for instruction about particular types of fire- 
arms. Aid in program planning is available through 
the National Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. Members of the club 
should be allowed actual use of the firearms as soon 
as possible. A school rifle team, and intrascholastic 
and interscholastic shooting matches may evolve. 

WALTER L. Cook. 


SMITH, JULIAN W., “Outdoor Living,” Safety Educa- 

tion, Vol. 39, No. 9, 20-21, May, 1960. 

More and more people are seeking release through 
outdoor living. By 2000 ten times as many people 
will be involved in outdoor pursuits. This increase in 
outdoor activity produces a need for educating people 


for safety in outdoor living. Outdoor skills are easily 
taught and safety is best taught as an integral part of 
the skill. Proper attitudes, clothing, equipment, food 
and water, survival skills, physical conditioning, and 
many other things are essential for safe and enjoyable 
living in the outdoors. Each outdoor activity has its 
own rules for safety which should be taught by the 
teacher or leader. 
WALTER L. CooK. 

STANISTREET, GRACE, “Imagination Is The Begin- 

ning,’ Recreation, 51; 10:361-362, December, 

1958. 

Imagination is the beginning of creative effort and 
self-expression. Having a child study by adult stand- 
ards and disciplines does not encourage thinking, does 
not stimulate imagination, and does not produce 
unique and individual results. 

In our culture, we have developed escape mecha- 
nisms such as movies, cheap literature, comics, and 
others. These may rest the individual. On the other 
hand, creative activity energizes. Creative activity is 
productive of self-discipline and self-awareness. It 
results in the ability to solve problems. Teachers and 
recreation workers need to stimulate children’s imag- 
ination and encourage them to solve the problems of 
living. 

CAROLYN W. BOOKWALTER. 
STONE, CHARLES G., “Independent Basketball,” Rec- 

reation, 51, 9:322, November, 1958. 

The independent basketball league of Williston, 
N. C., was organized for men of 17 years and older. 
After five years of operation and of high competition 
for trophies, only four teams remained. The Recrea- 
tion Department investigated complaints of sponsors, 
participants, referees, and spectators. The members. of 
the department proposed a plan for a city league. 
Thirty-five men signed up—none from the top three 
teams of the previous year’s independent league. In 
the second season of the city basketball league enough 
participants for six teams signed up. In the third 
season, there were over 80 players. All who want to 
play have an opportunity to do so and can play for 
fun rather than for trophies. 

CAROLYN W. BOOKWALTER. 
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Noteworthy People in the Profession 


Edited by K. W. Bookwalter 


= yoongs A. McNEELY was born in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
on September 17, 1913. He received the B. S. anl M. S. 
degrees in health and physical education from Louisiana State 
University in 1937 and 1938, respectively. He has taken ad- 
vanced study at Teachers College, Columbia University, and at 
the present time is a Ph.D. candidate at the Institute for Child 
Study, University of Maryland. 

His experiences include teaching at Louisiana State University, 
Loyola University, and Southwestern Louisiana Institute. During 
1940-47, he served as state supervisor in the field in Louisiana 
(three years out for Navy duty). From the Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education, he went to the U. S. Office of Education 
where he is serving as Specialist for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. He represents the field in many government 
projects and activities, including an active role in President 
Eisenhower’s youth fitness undertakings. 

Mr. McNeely has served as consultant for many professional 
meetings and on many committees on state, regional, and national 
levels. He has served as an officer of several sections of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation and was elected secretary of the Society of State Di- 
rectors of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1947-48. 
He is now serving as permanent secretary-treasurer of that 
organization. 

He is co-author of four government bulletins, including two 
Office of Education “best sellers,” Physical Education in the 
School Child’s Day, and Teachers Contribute to Child Health. 
He is author of many articles in several professional journals. 

He received the honor award from the Society of State Direc- 
tors of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 1955. He 
is a member of Phi Kappa Phi, Kappa Phi Kappa, and Omicron 
Delta Kappa. 





RUTH LOVELL MURRAY 





SIMON A. MCNEELY 


| ite MURRAY was born at Detroit, Michigan, and received 
the B. S. and M. A. degrees from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Her professional experiences include teaching in the Detroit 
Public Schools, Detroit Teachers College, and at Wayne State 
University as well as at summer sessions at many colleges and 
universities throughout the country. She is presently professor 
and chairman of the Department of Physical Education for 
Women, Wayne State University. 

She has served as president of the Detroit Heath and Physical 
Education Club, of the Michigan Physical Education Association, 
and on the Legislative Board of the Midwest Association for 
Physical Education of College Women. She has been chairman as 
well as advisory member and member-at-large of the Section 
on Dance of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation Her outstanding professional work has 
been in teacher education, elementary school physica! education 
and particularly in the field of dance. She was director for 25 
years of the Wayne State University Dance Workshop at which 
time a scholarship for physical education majors who wished to 
minor in dance was established in her name. 

She was the recipient of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation Honor Award in 1955, and 
one from the Michigan Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation in 1959. She was elected to membership in 
the American Academy of Physical Education in 1959. 

Miss Murray has written many articles. Her books include: 
Dance in Elementary Education, and From Student to Teacher 
in Physical Education. 
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